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Art. I.— ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE.* 


Tuts work, originally published in Great Britain at the 
price of fifty dollars, has been republished in the United 
States, entire, at four dollars, and an abridgement for the 
use of schools has been issued at the low price of one 
dollar. Both of these reprints have, we believe, been 
extensively circulated in this country, and, for good or for 
evil, will work an effect on the minds and hearts of our 
people. ‘Therefore a few remarks, founded upon the early 
Edinburgh edition, may not at this time be amiss. It 
would occupy more time and space than we can command, 
regularly to review this great work ;—great, certainly, in 
material volume, as well as in the events of which it treats ; 
great, also, in several other points of view from which we 
shall have occasion to observe it. 

The first feature which attracts attention is the fre- 
quency of typographical errors, and slips of the pen. We 
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2 Alison’s History of Europe. [Jan. 


are tempted to think that the author never corrected his 
proof-sheets. We read of the “ Bavarian Republic,” (in- 
tended to be Batavian ;) and very often find “« Russia” and 
“Prussia,” each in place of the other. The good old 
English word ‘ nowise’ our author never uses, but in its 
place employs such expressions as “no way,” ‘ noways,” 
and ‘no ways,” which occur so frequently as to disfigure 
almost every third page of his work. His statistical figures, 
as well as his figures of speech, often exhibit discrepan- 
cies and contradictions ; and, in following out his generally 
good descriptions of military movements, the reader some- 
times finds himself on the wrong bank of a river, and, 
before he can advance another line in the narrative, is 
obliged to make whole divisions and battalions move about 
and change places with a celerity which even Bonaparte 
himself might have envied. ‘The numerous contradictions 
which appear in this voluminous work, alike in matters of 
philosophy, of fact, and of opinion, — taken in connection 
with the familiar sound of many passages —— have suggested 
the notion, that this “History” is chiefly made up of 
political articles from Mr. Alison’s pen, which have ap- 
peared at various times in the British Reviews, and which 
the author has tacked together, with little or no collation, 
and published as one work. But, upon a more careful 
examination, we find that even this hypothesis fails to 
account for the frequency of the discrepancies which 
continually startle the reader; for the author sometimes 
utters a sentiment on one page which he contradicts on 
the next ; and this has induced us to extend our supposition 
so as to include even the newspaper articles of Mr. Alison 
in our fancied list of his materials. ‘Thus the whole work 
is like a confused heap of stones ; not a solid pyramid, built 
by a master-workman. 

Mr. Alison is a superlative Tory, with many of the 
virtues, and most of the faults of that character. Heisa 
rank aristocrat in all his feelings, and takes every oppor- 
tunity to flatter the nobility of Great Britain, with which 
he is connected by blood or marriage. He belongs to the 
worthy old Seotch nation, which any one might guess, for 
he never lets slip, unimproved, an opportunity of lauding 
Scotch troops, Scotch generals and Scotch lords, or even 
any foreigner of Scottish descent, however remote. His 
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praises may be well merited, we are inclined to think they 
are; but, while liberal to the Scotch, he overlooks the 
merits of the English and Irish, as such, can hardly find it 
in his heart to be just toa Frenchman, and is absolutely 
unjust to Americans. Russia seems to be his model gov- 
ernment, and he thinks remarkably well of Austria. Great 
Britain, -under the Tories, is glorious, but under Whig 
government is almost contemptible. 

Slavery is a favorite hobby with our author, and, (we 
were about to say,) he has ridden it to death ;— would 
that he had! But no, his whole object is to resuscitate 
and re-invigorate the dying monster. Russian serfdom he 
thinks an admirable institution. He says, no people ever 
arrived at freedom and happiness except through slavery ; 
—none ever can! He thinks the Irish would be better 
off if they could only be enslaved during a couple of centu- 
ries; it would fit them for freedom! He forgets, though, 
to tell us how it is the Cossacks, who never were enslaved, 
are so happy, substantially free, and well off in worldly 
respects, as he tells us they are. Rude plenty, courage and 
loyalty, with an extra allowance of the private virtues, are 
theirs, — all that a Tory like himself could desire in a 
people ; yet, up to their remotest ancestry, they have never 
been slaves. The mass of Russian rustics, he informs 
us, are below the Cossacks; yet, if slavery be such an 
excellent thing to elevate a people, they ought to be far 
above them. ‘Thousands of years of slavery on one side, 
and an equal duration of freedom on the other, have pro- 
duced an effect fatal to his theory. He laments West- 
India Emancipation, and, regardless of the quiet demeanor 
and general advancement of the blacks, he measures the 
comparative blessings of slavery and freedom by the num- 
ber of hogsheads of sugar which can be spared for exporta- 
tion. The proverbial hardships to which the negroes were 
subject in the cultivation of cane and manufacture of 
sugar, under the ancient régime, are sufficient to account 
for their dislike to that employment in a state of freedom, 
and for much of the consequent deficit in the export. The 
remainder may be charged to the increased consumption 
of sugar by the blacks themselves. While slaves, they 
consumed no more sugar than they could manage to steal. 
Moreover, by means of the lash, the blacks were compelled 
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to do vastly more work than nature ever intended that man 
should perform in hot climates, where litle clothing 1s 
needed, and the earth produces the subsistence of the 
inhabitants almost spontaneously. What wonder that 
nature asserted her supremacy, when the unnatural forcing 
system Was abandoned? Does Mr. Alison mean to say 
that it is right for Great Britain to enslave nine-tenths of 
the population of her tropical colonies, and set the other 
tenth over them as drivers, in order that absent proprietors 
may live in splendor in England; that a large mercantile 
marine may be built up; that the profits of manufacturers 
may be increased; and, finally, that through all these the 
revenues of Government may be augmented ; which reve- 
nues would go chiefly towards supporting the aristocracy 
and younger sons of the nobility of Great Britain? Can 
such ends, however good Mr. Alison may think them, 
justify such means? If so, then let it be proclaimed that 
power gives right: this would simplify the code of morals 
greatly. If not, then let Mr. Alison expunge from his next 
edition all the fine moral and religious observations which 
he is continually parading before his readers. [or one 
thing, however, we thank him. In treating of the pro- 
priety and expediency of slavery, he makes no distinction 
of color. He is too philosophical for that. He desires not 
to limit the benefit of his favorite institution to blacks, but 
is willing to commit to its beneficent influences Russians, 
and Irishmen, and, we infer, Englishmen, Americans and 
Frenchmen. Yet, strange to say, notwithstanding this, 
and although he elsewhere stigmatizes as shallow those who 
condemn the Americans, he twits us repeatedly with the 
inconsistency of slaveholding. The sneer may be deserved, 
but it comes with an ill grace from him. 

Mr. Alison is never weary of telling us that the welfare 
of the people depends upon the existence of a landed 
aristocracy. He glories in the fact that England has but 
three hundred thousand landed proprietors, and laments 
that France, in consequence of the Revolution, has six 
millions. He thinks that in consequence of this fact she 
can never be free, and dooms her in perpetuity to an Ori- 
ental despotism. Doubtless France must suffer a long 
while for the crimes of the Revolution ; the great change in 
the proprietorship of landed possessions was too sudden 
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and violent not to produce temporary evil. A few gener 
ations will settle this matter, and when France is fit to be 
free, the subdivision of estates will not prevent her being 
so; nor will it, we think, greatly retard the approach of 
that happy day, if indeed it do not hasten it. Strangely 
enough, in contradiction to his general opinions and argu- 
ments on- this subject, he depicts Tyrol as almost an Elysi- 
um; dwells with enthusiasm on the religion, morality, 
substantial freedom, inflexible loyalty, and rustic plenty of 
the inhabitants; and doubtless his encomiums are well 
deserved, for he has in person minutely examined that 
country. But, almost in the same breath, he informs his 
readers that in the Tyrol a state of almost absolute equality 
exists; there are few large proprietors, and the land is 
minutely subdivided ! 

For the anecdotes which Alison has interspersed through 
his work concerning Napoleon and his Generals, he has 
manifestly often no. other authority than mere gossip. 
The best French authorities have exploded, long since, some 
of the very romantic and very absurd stories, which he 
notwithstanding gravely relates as matters of history. 
And sometimes, too, where the tale has some foundation in 
truth, the time and scene are so changed by the author of 
this “‘ History,” as utterly to confound the reader. He 
makes Napoleon utter at Dresden, in 1818, a reproach to 
his Generals and Marshals for their lukewarmness, which 
in fact was spoken in Poland, in 1812, when, with nearly 
half a million of men, he was on the point of. invading 
Russia. And worse still, he makes Napoleon address 
Rapp, who was in fact, as we are elsewhere informed, at 
that moment shut up in Dantzic, hundreds of miles away. 
Undoubtedly, these errors are to be charged to carelessness, 
not to ignorance. But when he comes to deal in the 
affairs of America, we are obliged to suppose that both 
causes have combined to produce that ‘ Comedy of Errors’ 
—his chapter on the United States. 

Numerous as are the anachronisms, slips of the pen, and 
typographical errors, in that portion of the work devoted to 
European affairs, they are as nothing, compared with the 
blunders contained in his chapter on America and the 
American war. It seems to us that Mr. Alison is better 


fitted for a party politician, a warrior, or a poet, than for 
1* 
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a historian, or, as he often assumes to be, a preacher of 
religion and morality. He seems to have a tolerably 
correct eye with regard to military affairs, the reader is left 
in no doubt with regard to his political partisanship, and 
no one who has perused his remarks on America will 
hesitate to award him high rank among the prose poets of 
the nineteenth century. He is so given to idealizing, that 
the reality is often entirely lost sight of. The following 
extract is a favorable specimen of his style of poetical 
description. With a few touches of his pen our author 
has entirely annihilated those scourges of the mariner in 
the Gulf of Mexico, the tempestuous ‘“northers” of 
winter and the devastating hurricanes of summer. But, 
to compensate for this, he bestows the West-India Islands 
upon the Gulf of Mexico, and makes grapes very conve- 
nient to sailors. Doubtless Jack will be very grateful for 
the change. 


“In the Gulf of Mexico the extraordinary clearness of the 
water reveals to the astonished mariner the magnitude of its 
abysses, and discloses, even at the depth of thirty fathoms, the 
gigantic vegetation which, even so far beneath the surface, is 
drawn forth by the attraction of a vertical sun. In the midst of 
these glassy waves, rarely disturbed by a ruder breath than the 
zephyrs of spring, an archipelago of perfumed islands is placed, 
which repose, like baskets of flowers, on the tranquil surface of 
the ocean. Everything in those enchanted abodes appears to 
have been prepared for the wants and enjoyments of man. 
Nature seems to have superseded the ordinary necessity for 
labor. ‘The verdure of the groves, and the colors of the flowers 
and blossoms, derive additional vividness from the transparent 
purity of the air and the deep serenity of the azure heavens. 
Many of the trees are loaded with fruits, which descend by their 
own weight to invite the indolent hand of the gatherer, and are 
perpetually renewed under the influence of an ever balmy air, 
Others, which yield no nourishment, fascinate the eye by the 
luxuriant variety of their form or the gorgeous brilliancy of their 
colors. Amidst a forest of perfumed citron-trees, spreading 
bananas, graceful palms, of wild-figs, of round-leaved myrtles, of 
fragrant acacias, and gigantic arbutus, are to be seen every 
variety of creepers, with scarlet or purple blossoms, which 
entwine themselves round every stem, and hang in festoons from 
tree to tree. The trees are of a magnitude unknown in north- 
ern climes; the luxuriant. vines, as they clamber up the loftiest 
cedars, form graceful festoons; grapes are so plenty upon every 
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shrub, that the surge of the ocean, as it lazily rolls in upon the 
shore with the quiet winds of summer, dashes its spray upon the 
clusters ; and natural arbors form an impervious shade, that not 


a ray of the sun of July can penetrate.” — Vol. x. p. 553, first 
edition. 


In describing the United States geographically, (for 
which the reader may judge, from the foregoing specimen, 
how well our author is qualified,) he represents the Alle- 
ghany mountains as being covered, among other trees, with 
“the majestic palm” “and verdant evergreen oak.” The 
inhabitants of that region will be greatly astonished at this 
information, and doubtless will appreciate the importance 
of the discovery that evergreens are verdant. 

We have always thought that, as the Missouri is the 
main branch of the Mississippi, the two should be consid- 
ered as one river, and spoken of under one name. But, 
until the change is made by competent authority, we must 
continue to use the received geographical nomenclature. 
Mr. Alison makes no protest against the use of the custom- 
ary terms, and is, therefore, entirely inexcusable in jumbling 
together, in such inextricable confusion, the names of our 
two great rivers. He makes the Missouri empty into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and represents the Mississippi to be one of 
its branches ; in company with ‘“ the Ohio, the Tennessee, 
the Arkansas, the White River, the Kansas and the Red 
River ;” which three latter rivers, (as well as the four 
former, he says, “have given their names to the mighty 
States which already are settled on their shores.” 

He speaks repeatedly of New England as a State, thus : 
“the two States of New England and Massachusetts.” 
He seems to think that Louisiana is in Virginia; for, after 
describing the new-made lands at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, he observes, ‘‘ and at length, on the scene of former 
desolation, the magnificent riches of the Virginian forest 
are reared.” He might as well have said, ‘the Mexican 
forest.’ 

A striking instance of the recklessness with which Mr. 
Alison often makes assertions, and of the unphilosophical 
manner in which he frequently establishes a general rule 
from an exception, is found in the following extract. 


“The law allows any rate of interest agreed on by the parties 
to be taken, and it is often excessive; one per cent. a month is 
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an usual, three per cent. a month no uncommon occurrence.” — 
Vol. x. p. 580. 

Now the first portion of this allegation is wholly false, 
and the second is true only of a short period. If Mr. 
Alison were writing at the present time, he might with 
equal truth declare, as a general rule, that, ‘in the United 
States interest is very low; four-and-one-half per cent. per 
annum is an usual, three per cent. no uncommon occur- 
rence.’ 

A certain portion of our population will be glad to learn 
that, in this country “a widow with eight children is 
sought after and married as an heiress ;” and all will be 
astounded at the credulity or mendacity of the soi-disant 
historian who declares that in America “even family 
portraits, pictures of beloved parents, are often not framed, 
as it is well understood that at the death of the head of 
the family they will be sold and turned into dollars, to be 
divided among the children.” And this is history! 

Our ‘common sailors” will be happy to learn that their 
wages are raised to “four or five pounds a-month ;” and 
our democrats surprised to hear that “it is generally made 
an indispensable pledge, with every representative on the 
[democratic] side, that he is to support the system of 
‘repudiation,’ and relieve the people of the disagreeable 
burden of paying their debts.” The election for President, 
he says, takes place on the 4th of March ; and he seems to 
have strange notions with regard to the Veto power; for 
he declares that, “the President can refuse his sanction to 
the laws, but by a singular anomaly, though that prevents 
their execution, it does not prevent them from being laws, 
and carried into effect when a more pliant Chief of the 
Republic is elected.” It is impossible to make anything 
but nonsense of this passage ; if he means as he has written, 
then he has put forth an absurdity ; if he means that, at a 
future time, under a new President, Congress may repass a 
rejected act, and the new Executive may approve it and 
put it in force, then he errs in calling that an “ anomaly,” 
which may take place in England or France at any time 
after a change in the Ministry. Our President occupies a 
position in Some respects similar to that of the English Pre- 
mier, and all the incumbents of the Executive chair are 
not bound to “ follow in the footsteps of their illustrious 
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predecessors,” although Mr. Alison seems to think it an 
anomaly that they are not. Equally without foundation in 
truth is our author’s assertion, that ‘‘ that noblest of specta- 
cles, which is so often exhibited in England, of a resolute 
minority, strong in the conviction and intrepid in the asser- 
tion of truth, firmly maintaining its opinions in the midst of 
the insurgent waves of an overwhelming majority, is 
unknown on the other side of the Atlantic.” With what 
propriety is the term, “ insurgent waves,” applied to a legal- 
ly ruling majority? And if the Americans do, in a political 
sense, so ‘“‘ crouch to numbers” and “ feign acquiescence,” 
as Mr. Alison represents, then how is it that our frequent 
political changes, State and National, are brought about? 
The former question indicates a ruling propensity in Mr. 
Alison to use high-sounding words without regard to their 
meaning, and the latter points out another instance of his 
recklessness in assertion, and his wholesale mode of gener- 
alization. ‘The scenes presented in the halls of Congress 
are sufficiently disgraceful, and we blush for our country 
when we think of them, but our author never lets a good 
piece of national slander pass from his pen without addi- 
tions and corrections. According to him, ‘“ murders and 
assassinations in open day are not unfrequent among the 
members of Congress themselves ; and the guilty parties, if 
strong in the support of the majority, openly walk about, 
and set all attempts to prosecute them at defiance.” Now, 
unless our memory fails us, the author cannot find a solitary 
instance of the crimes which he declares to be so frequent. 
‘«‘ All the State judges, from the highest to the lowest, are 
elected by the people,” says Mr. Alison; another sweep- 
ing assertion, which we hope may not prove prophetic. 

‘Concerning American manners Mr. Alison remarks, very 
judiciously : — 

“The manners of the Americans are the manners of Great 
Britain, minus the aristocracy, the landowners, the army, and 
the Established Church.” * * * ‘ They are vain on all national 
subjects, and excessively sensitive to censure however slight, and 
most of all to ridicule.’ * * * ‘The Americans have “already 
done great things; when they have continued a century longer 


in the same career, they will, like the English, be a proud, and 
cease to be a vain people.” — Vol. x. pp. 628, 629, 


This is all true, and Alison is doubtless correct when he 
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sarcastically compares us with “ those classes or individuals 
who have not historic descent or great personal achieve- 
ments or qualities to rest upon, and who, desirous of gen- 
eral applause, have a secret sense that in some particular 
they may be undeserving of it.” He has likewise repre- 
sented truly, though strongly, the restless activity which is 
the prominent feature of American character. 


“Every thing goes on at the gallop; neither society, nor the 
individuals who compose it, ever pause for an instant: new 
undertakings are incessantly commencing ; new paths of life con- 
tinually attempted by the unfortunate; successful industry ar- 
dently prosecuted by the prosperous. Projects of philanthropy, 
of commerce, of canals, of railways, of banking, of religious and 
social amelioration, succeed one another with breathless rapidi- 
ty,” etc. — Vol. x. p. 692. 

In his geographical description of the United States Mr. 
Alison makes no mention of the great lakes, although two 
are entirely within our border, and we have at least an 
equal share in the remainder: but when he comes to 
describe Canada, a British province, he is never weary of 
glorying in the magnificent chain of great lakes which he 
seems to think are exclusively within its boundaries. So 
enraptured does he become in contemplating Canada, that 
he predicts she will one day conquer the United States ; or, 
in his own words, “assert the wonted superiority of North- 
ern over Southern nations.” Perhaps she may, but neither 
Alison nor any one else can know anything of the matter. 
There is such a thing as British “vanity ;” nothing else 
could have induced our author to print his bellicose sug- 
gestion. 

Although Mr. Alison has sufficient reason, as a military 
historian, to be proud of the soldiers and sailors of his 
country, he is not satisfied with pure truth, but falls into 
the same one-sided mode of relating battles which is so 
common among our own writers and orators. He always 
represents circumstances to be favorable to the Americans 
and unfavorable to the British, in order to palliate British 
defeat or enhance British glory. By way of giving advice 
to the British Government, he does state, concerning the 
action between the Chesapeake and Shannon, that the 
latter was manned by a picked crew, more numerous than 
usual, who had long been trained by Capt. Broke for the 
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very purpose of doing what had never yet been performed, 
— capturing an American frigate. But he neglects to 
state, what is equally well known, that the Chesapeake had 
an inexperienced crew, just shipped, and of whom many 
had never been at sea. He is more unfair still in his 
account of the capture, by a squadron of British frigates, of 
the frigate President, which he coolly declares was fairly 
beaten by a single frigate, the Endymion. It is well known 
that this same victorious frigate was so roughly handled as 
to be obliged to fall back out of reach of the President, 
who could not stop to take possession of her, but continued 
her flight in her crippled condition until she was overtaken 
by a fresh frigate of the ehemy. Because one or two 
broadsides from this new antagonist sufficed to bring down 
the stars and stripes, Mr. Alison sagely concludes that the 
President was beaten before, or she would not have 
surrendered so soon to her new enemy. He seems to think 
an American frigate ought to be able to beat, in detail, a 
whole British squadron, without being crippled herself ; 
that she should be able to commence each successive action 
with undiminished forces: and he makes no account of the 
remainder of the British squadron which was pressing all 
sail to come up into action. Really, for Mr. Alison to 
boast of the result of this battle, must to most minds only 
demonstrate to what straits he was driven to find matter, 
in the naval encounters of the war, with which to soothe 
wounded British vanity. For ourselves, we should not, 
in this review, have noticed these instances of our author’s 
unfairness, were it not to add one or two more items to the 
proof we have already adduced, that he is unworthy of 
the confidence which should be bestowed upon an accurate 
and impartial historian. Alison is not a historian, but a 
partisan political writer. 

It is to be presumed that Mr. Alison is more to be 
depended upon in his European chapters, than in that 
portion of the work devoted to America, in preparing 
himself for which he apparently spent but little time, 
and of the blunders contained in which we have given the 
reader a very few of the many specimens which might be 
gathered. But, if some of his European critics tell the 
truth, he is not trustworthy even in European affairs. He 
has himself acknowledged numerous errors in his early 
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editions, by lately publishing a new one, “revised and 
corrected.” Now it is certainly better to correct errors 
than to allow them to remain uncorrected ; but it would be 
better still, more dignified and faithful, besides being more 
just to those who purchase the books and imbibe the errors, 
to see that none are put forth. Errors are not easily 
removed from the mind when once imbibed. How many 
of Mr. Alison’s first readers —those who first patronized 
his work, and set him up in the world as a historian — will 
ever peruse his corrected edition ? One does not often read 
twice over ten octavo volumes of from eight hundred toa 
thousand pages each. Mr. Alison puts forth hastily, while 
yet in a crude state, the first volume of a “History of 
Europe,” so called, and, like the modern serial novel- 
writer, hurries volume after volume before the public in an 
equally uncorrected state, to take advantage of the interest 
which his former volumes may have excited. Certain 
friends, acquaintances and gullible individuals among the 
public, purchase his first edition as it comes out, volume by 
volume. From them he receives his first encouragement, 
by them he is first made known to the world. When he 
has finished his work, and drawn fifty dollars apiece from 
the pockets of said friends, acquaintances and gullible indi- 
viduals, he finds leisure to do what should have been done 
before publication, namely, to revise and amend his manu- 
script, and correct his proof-sheets. A new and ostensibly 
perfect edition appears, with which the remaining portion 
of the public is supplied, while the old purchasers are left 
with ten worthless volumes on their hands. In this pre- 
dicament stand many American libraries: the work, im- 
ported at an exorbitant price, now remains on their shelves 
an almost useless incumbrance. For if the new edition be 
what it purports to be, (which is greatly to be doubted ;) if 
it is to become a standard historical work, then must all 
large libraries in Europe or America be furnished with 
copies of it, whether they possess the defective edition or 
not. We beg leave to suggest that it would only be 
honest in Mr. Alison tomake the offer to his first customers 
of exchanging the old for the new edition. 

The style of Mr. Alison is ambitious, high-sounding, 
but. often empty, very unequal, and frequently decidedly 
bad. Long, parenthetical periods, and even ungrammatical 
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sentences, are not infrequent. Still, there is an air .of 
pretension, an owl-like gravity, and a pseudo-philosophic 
and religious tone, in his wordy periods, which appear to 
have taken the fancy, and misled the judgment of many 
worthy people. But he frequently contradicts himself in 
philosophy, and is guilty of gross inconsistencies in morals 
and religion. He is continually holding up the idea that 
in national affairs, as well as in those of individuals, the 
only righteous rule of conduct is, to do to others as we 
would that others should do to us. Yet he attempts to 
excuse, almost to justify, the transfer of Norway to Sweden 
—her hated enemy; and declares, without qualification, 
that the British Government committed a great fault in 
restoring to Holland Java, which had been seized at a time 
when Holland was sinking under the yoke of her merciless 
conqueror, Napoleon. The Cape of Good Hope and 
several other colonies, of which Holland was robbed, are 
not sufficient to satisfy the acquisitiveness of the just, 
honest and religious Mr. Alison. England should--have 
kept.more of the property of her unfortunate ally, whose 
only fault consisted in her being subdued by England’s 
enemy. Poor Holland! it was her fate to be plundered 
alike by friend and foe. 

The religion, morality, philosophy and politics of Mr. 
Alison, as a public writer, all seem to be spurious. Not 
because he has not made many wise and just observations, 
but because he has marred their effect by attempting to 
reconcile things which are eternally repugnant to each 
other. With high-toned principles in his mouth, he yet 
justifies deeds which were enacted in defiance of all princi- 
ples, save, perhaps, these two: — Might makes right; and, 
Do evil that good may come. If we may gather his ideas 
concerning Christianity and Christ from an expression used 
in his chapter on India, they are low indeed. After men- 
tioning the various hordes of conquerors who had overrun 
India previously to the advent of the Europeans, he speaks 
of their being followed by “the disciplined battalions of 
Christ.’”’ _ Disciplined battalions of Christ! Does he think, 
if our Saviour were to return bodily to the world, he would 
put himself at the head of such an army, and direct their 
movements in a course of robbery and bloodshed? Does 
he think that the spirit of Christ filled the hearts and 
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inspired the deeds of these “ disciplined battalions,” which 
he thus impiously designates as His? 

Mr. Alison is a conservative in the worst sense of that 
term. Whatever has been sanctioned by time, whether 
right or wrong in itself, he upholds. One instance out of 
many will suffice to give an insight into his character in 
this respect. He laments the destruction of the “rotten 
boroughs” of England. He thinks it a good thing that 
half a dozen men, or even a single man, should have had 
power to send a member to Parliament, while a city of one 
or two hundred thousand inhabitants could do no more: 
and his only argument to sustain his position is, The system 
has worked well, why disturb it? Very good, so long as 
the nation is satisfied with it; but a system can hardly be 
said to work well, when it has become odious to nine-tenths 
of the people. Yet Mr. Alison laments the extinction of 
those sources of corruption— the “rotten boroughs.” It 
is a principle of his, the violation of which he never excuses 
in a government, that nothing should be yielded to popular 
clamor. He would grant reform as a favor, after the clamor 
had subsided, but never as a right. The Government 
should never acknowledge that the people have any rights 
but those which they have always exercised. He disap- 
proves even of the measure of Catholic Emancipation. 
The terrible scenes which followed the concessions made 
by Louis XVI. to the democrats of France, and which he 
thinks were consequent thereon, seem to have inspired him 
with a horror which allowed his mind no rest except in the 
idea of a strong government, right or wrong; right if possi- 
ble, according to his notions, but strong at any rate. He 
is frequent in his praises of the aristocrats, but has never a 
good word for the democrats of Great Britain. Yet justice 
demands that we should say, he seems to endeavor to be 
impartial, and if he does not praise the opposite, he often 
condemns his own party, albeit his censures are generally 
called forth by their concessions to the democratic spirit of 
the age. Democracy in his béte noir, and truly the aris- 
tocracy of the old world have some reason to fear it. Such 
men as Mr. Alison, even on account of their ultra-conserv- 
atism, do good in the world. They serve to retard the 
otherwise too hasty and destructive advance of the said 
black beast, to prevent his approach until the world is pre- 
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pared for him,— when it will be found that they can no 
longer oppose an available obstacle, and at last that the 
monster is not such a frightful creature after all as they 
imagined him to be. Democracy must come: until then, 
we look with complacency even on its opposers, though we 
must strive against them. There rises before the mind’s 
eye a picture of strife, and by the mental ear sounds of 
anger and clamor are heard. It is the lumbering vehicle of 
Human Society. Mist and darkness surround it; before 
and behind, on the right and on the left, crowds of excited 
people are tugging it this way and that. Hardly any pro- 
gress seems to be made: the different parties appear to be 
more engaged in quarrelling with, and throwing stones and 
dirt at each other, than in advancing on their common 
journey. Lament it not: there is a deep ravine in front, 
down which were the old omnibus to tumble, it would be 
dashed to pieces, and need re-construction. This would 
inevitably be its fate, could those ahead have their way ; 
but those behind are so busily engaged in pelting those 
before, that the latter, from the necessity of self-defence, 
pull but little ; and, meanwhile, how beautifully that ravine 
is filled up by the falling missiles which overshoot their 
mark! Do those before see this, and thank those behind ? 
Do those behind perceive that they are thus preparing the 
way of those before? No, the success of Society depends 
upon their mutual ignorance and antagonism. Let the 
democrats cease their efforts, and the world will stand still, 
or retrograde. Let the aristocrats and monarchists sud- 
denly join their efforts to those of the democrats, and the 
whole will rush together into the jaws of destruction. 

Mr. Alison’s picture of the “results of equality in 
America” is not, however, by any means appalling, al- 
though he does his best to make it so, by comparing some 
of these results with, nay, making them “exceed, the 
savage atrocities of the French Revolution.” In his con- 
cluding paragraph, he can find nothing tangible to charge, 
as the “results” of democracy in America, more awful 
than, first, that we have not liberated our slaves; which 
fact, according to his principles, ought to redound wholly 
to our credit: secondly, that our Government did not 
re-charter the United States Bank: thirdly, that we talk 
of “abolishing the national debt;” a statement entirely 
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untrue, and doubly so from the fact that we had no national 
debt, properly speaking, when Mr. Alison penned this pas- 
sage: and, lastly, that ‘deeds, exceeding in cruelty the 
savage atrocity of the French Revolution, have been perpe- 
trated in many parts of the United States;” an assertion 
which must be taken with a few small grains of allowance. 
Now remove from this list those charges which might be 
made of any monarchy, and those which are entirely false, 
and what remains? Nothing but the charge concerning 
slavery, which we should say was rather a “result,” and a 
continuation, of inequality. Quite as accurate is his state- 
ment that President Washington, in 1794, as “one of the 
last acts of his administration, by his casting vote in Con- 
gress,” established a commercial treaty with England. Mr. 
Alison cannot have read, attentively, the Constitution of 
the United States; and he appears to have adopted the 
most objectionable portions of the generally excellent works 
on America, to which he refers in his margin. He is too 
fond of declamation, and of generalization from insufficient 
data, to be a correct writer. 

It seems to us that our author deals very fairly with 

Bonaparte ; in fact, he palliates some of his crimes which 
appear to us to be worthy only of utter condemnation. He 
shows also much impartiality in criticising the faults of the 
Duke of Wellington, — evidently, however, in pretty much 
the same manner in which an astronomer would describe 
the exact size and number of the spots on the sun. He 
declares that “the Duke” was surprised and out-generalled 
by Napoleon previously to the battle of Waterloo; which 
battle he won only by his indomitable perseverance, and 
orrents of British blood shed by others to expiate his fault. 
Thus only was the campaign redeemed. Wellington had 
a narrow escape; for had he been compelled to order a 
retreat, the defiles in his rear might have turned it into an 
entire overthrow; in which case the term ‘“ Waterloo 
defeat” would have had a very different meaning, in France 
and England, from that which it now bears. 

The sum and substance of all Mr. Alison’s political 
philosophy are contained in the following sentence : —“ No 
community need be afraid of going far astray which treads 
in the footsteps of Rome and England.” What the “ foot- 
steps” of Rome were, in which every nation should follow 
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that is desirous of not “ going far astray,” Mr. Alison tells 
us on the very next page: — “To the surrounding nations 
Rome appeared a vast fountain of evil, always streaming 
over, yet always full, from which devastating floods inces- 
santly issued’ to overwhelm and destroy mankind. We 
may judge how far and wide it laid waste the neighboring 
States, from the nervous expression which Tacitus puts 
into the mouth of the Caledonian chief, ‘ ubi solitudinem 
fecerunt, pacem appellant!’ ” 

It appears to us, in our ignorance, that Mr. Alison is a 
sound military critic; and we also deem him a good finan- 
cier, and a tolerably fair political partisan, as the world 
goes. Had he confined himself to these departments, we 
should never have been induced to review his “ History.” 
We like his descriptions of battles, better than his sermons ; 
he figures with much more credit in the former than in the 
latter, though he seems to consider preaching his especial 
forte. His father, as is well known, was a clergyman ; 
which may serve to explain many of our author’s inconsist- 
encies concerning ethics and religion. May he not have 
obtained his really sound morals and religion from his 
father’s fast-day sermons, and afterwards marred their 
beautiful proportions by placing in contact with them his 
own worldly morality and loose philosophical notions? It 
is this perpetual inconsistency, which renders Alison’s 
History a work of peculiarly pernicious tendency. The 
apparently sound philosophical and religious views which 
it contains, serve to sweeten and disguise the poison with 
which they are mixed: the respect inspired by the former 
has induced many to take all the rest on trust. We cannot 
charge Mr. Alison with hypocrisy ; we believe him to be 
sincere, but not thorough. By his palliation of sin, and his 
support of established abuses, he spoils all his fine ser- 
monizing. One of the deadliest thrusts ever made at true 
religion, is delivered by Mr. Alison in his constant attempt 
to hold it up as useful chiefly as an instrument of political 
government, —a very good thing to keep the people orderly 
and obedient. He has no faith in the vitality of religion 
unless she is fed from the government crib ; no trust in the 
voluntary system. The example of the Trish Catholics, 
who support their own Church-establishment voluntarily, 
and the intrusive Church of England by compulsion, and 
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the experiment of the Puritans in New England, have 
neither of them any weight with Mr. Alison. In truth, he 
denies the success of the latter experiment. With him, 
religion is a nonentity, unless it be Government religion. 
He is not at all particular as to its form. Let Government 
support the Establishment, and force one or more creeds on 
the people, and all is well. Government may support 
Heathenism in one part of the Empire, Episcopacy in 
another, and Presbyterianism in a third; or, like the Prus- 
sian Government, may cause to be taught under one roof 
both Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, the latter 
according to a creed altered and amended at the pleasure 
of the King. 

Our author declares that “the popular and democratic 
party” ‘in general evince the most deadly hostility to the 
tenets of Christianity,” while “its principles form the cor- 
ner-stone of the opposite body, who endeavor to maintain 
the ascendancy of property and education.’ Suppose he 
had instanced the Puritans of England on one side, and the 


Court of Charles II. on the other; what would have become , 


of his assertion? Where has property ever been more 
safe than in New England; and in what country has the 
education of the whole people been so long and so thor- 
oughly provided for? Where are the common schools of 
Old England ? What has she done even for the liberal 
education of those who are able to pay for it? Why, shut 
them out from her Universities, unless they subscribe the 
“ thirty-nine Articles.” Does Mr. Alison mean that aris- 
tocratic religionists ‘‘ maintain the ascendancy of educa- 
tion,” by placing it on heights inaccessible to all but those 
who have full purses, and consciences cut according to the 
Government pattern? We presume he is a Protestant, but 
had he lived in the sixteenth century, where would his 
present principles have placed him? In his own country, 
he would, of course, have been on the side of Government, 
that is, Catholic and Protestant alternately; and when 
finally settled as a Protestant, it would have depended 
upon his precise locality whether he had been a Presbyte- 
rian or an_Episcopalian. Had he lived in Germany, 
Charles V. would have moulded his conscience according 
to the last Papal bull; and in Constantinople he would 
have been an excellent Mahommedan. ‘This, too, from 
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choice, and political principle, not as a matter of birth, 
education and conscience. 

No, religion does not depend on Government patronage 
for her existence and progress; and, in proof, Mr. Alison 
to the contrary notwithstanding, we adduce the example of 
the United States of America, on one side; and, on the 
other, the Spanish and Portuguese States of this continent. 
And furthermore, we quote Mr. Alison’s own admission 
and lamentation of the fact that, even in Great Britain, 
“the National Church [has fallen] behind the wants of the 
inhabitants, and a mass of civilized Heathenism [arisen] in 
the very heart of a Christian land.” 

Instances without number might be cited to prove that 
religion has only been polluted by the embraces of the 
State. A sovereign may do vast good in the cause of reli- 
gion, but he must act as a munificent private individual, 
and his efforts must differ from those of such an individual 
only in degree, not in kind. Compulsion destroys the 
vitality of religion. Religion has lived in spite of govern- 
ments, not by their help; and every step made in advance, 
has been made outside of, and in opposition to State-estab- 
lishments. Were it not for this, the Christian religion 
never could have made any progress at all. 

Mr. Alison praises the Emperor Alexander for his Chris- 
tian virtues ; and lauds, ad nauseam, the religious procla- 
mations of the pious Emperor to his pious soldiers. Rus- 
sia was sound at heart: religion reigned in the hearts of 
the Czar and his army. An excellent thing —a State- 
religion! Through it the Emperor can so easily command 
the whole resources, of the nation, moral and material! No 
matter, if he is, (as Mr. Alison coolly informs us Alexander 
was,) an habitual adulterer, and a “ profound dissimulator ; ”’ 
no matter, if he does spend his life in adding to his terri- 
tory ‘‘more by the arts of diplomacy than war,” that is, 
more by lying and cheating, than by robbing; no matter, 
if he does share with an enemy the spoils of a defeated 
ally ; no matter, if he is a perfidious enemy, a false neutral, 
and a faithless friend ;——he is none the less an excellent 
Christian. Who can doubt that the interests of the Church 
are safe in such hands? Not Mr. Alison. And the reli- 
gious soldiers, too, to whom such excellent addresses were 
made, —it does seem to us that they might have been 
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considered better Christians if they had perpetrated a little 
less of the robbery, rape and murder for which they ren- 
dered themselves notorious in France. A loss of such 
religion would have improved their Christianity. In truth, 
in a description con amore of the wars which followed the 
French Revolution, the less there is said of Christianity, the 
better. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that, as a military and 
political writer, Mr. Alison deserves credit for general 
ability, though frequently incorrect ; but, as a moralist and 
Christian philosopher, he is utterly unsound —looking at 
his work as a whole; for what is unexceptionable in this 
department of his work, is more than neutralized by that 
which is of decidedly evil tendency. As a historian and 
geographer, he has been severely criticised, and it appears 
to us, justly ; and, unless his last edition is truly a “revised 
and corrected” one, ‘“ Alison’s History of Europe” is far 
from being sufficiently near perfection to insure it an 
immortality of fifty years. Its bodily form may cumber the 
shelves of libraries for centuries, but the early editions, at 
least, will be looked upon, by all future historians, as 
untrustworthy, dead for all the purposes of history. Nev- 
ertheless, we desire distinctly to admit that much of this 
work — perhaps the greater part of it, counting by pages — 
is worthy, taken separately, of admiration and praise ; 
and, had it not been that with this there was so much con- 
tradictory and erroneous matter mingled, we should have 
been engaged in the pleasant task of quoting from, and 
commending the former, instead of the less agreeable one 
of noticing a very small portion of the latter. J. K. 





Art. IL—ON THE RELUCTANCE TO PRAY. 


Tue remark has been frequently made by thoughtful 
observers, that there is in our modern world a decline from 
the ritual devotion of former days. ‘There was far more of 
visible devotion among the Greeks and Romans than is to 
be seen in our Christian communities. The same compari- 
son may be made between the Catholics and the Protest- 
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ants, and between the Puritans and their successors. There 
is a reaction from the old formalism. The very disappear- 
ance of the altar from our Protestant forms, not to say of 
sacrifices altogether from our Christian usages, is symbolical 
of the change. | 

But we must go deeper, if we would describe the entire 
defect or the whole difficulty. There is a reluctance to 
pray ; not Pagan nor Mahommedan, nor Catholic nor Pro- 
testant; it is human. ‘That is, it appertains, in a certain 
condition of mind, to all men. And so common is this con- 
dition, that it may be said of most men, they do not love to 
pray or to offer praise to God. It is not agreeable to them, 
in the morning or at evening, to kneel down, or in any 
attitude, no matter what, to gather up their thoughts into a 
reverential and solemn mood, and to offer up humble and 
grateful homage to their Maker. 

Now, into the causes and remedies for this state of mind, 
we propose to inquire. And first, into the causes of it. 

That human nature is imperfect, erring and depraved, 
that the spiritual faculties in most men are not duly culti- 
vated, that most men are worldly and are drawn with the 
strongest attraction to worldly objects ; all this is evident. 
And yet this is not true to such an extent, that nothing is 
left in them of reverence or enthusiasm for what is venera- 
ble and lovely. We cannot admit that humanity is so com- 
pletely severed from Divinity, that there is between them 
no bond whatever. It is not in consistency with such a 
presumption, that Heaven speaks to men. It appeals to 
a conscience, a sense of right, a feeling capable of ren- 
dering homage to infinite excellence. Its rebuke of im- 
piety, its condemnation of sin, could have no meaning, if 
there were not such a feeling. 

Nor is this estrangement from God, or this specific indis> 
position to pray, grateful or welcome to many who feel it. 
We have seen the most bitter tears shed over the confess- 
ion of this reluctance. We have seldom witnessed greater 
mental distress than this confession has cost many persons 
with whom we have conversed. “I am not altogether 
bad,” such an one has said to us; “I do not hate my 
Maker, horrible thought! I am not altogether insensible to 
his goodness ; I am sometimes overcome with it; I wish to 
cherish the sense of it ; but I do not love to pray or to offer 
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praise, at a certain hour, in a certain manner; I almost 
despair of it ; I fear that I shall never love to pray.” 

Now why is allthis? What is this difficulty? Let us 
consider it calmly and kindly. We have no desire to cast 
reproaches upon any one. Our purpose is not to lay down 
rigid tests of piety. We would persuade to prayer, rather 
than exact it. Rationally and patiently let us consider 
what are the difficulties. 

Let us observe, then, in the first place, that prayer is a 
great, a stupendous act of the mind. To address our 
thoughts to God, is the most overawing, the most over- 
whelming exercise to which our faculties can be put. It is 
not strange that our weakness sometimes shrinks from it. 
Dr. Johnson once said, in a weak and low state of mind, 
concerning a companion* with whom he was accustomed to 
have a keen encounter of wits, “If 1 were to meet him 
now, it would kill me.” How well then might one of old 
say, “‘ Lo! I have taken upon me to speak unto God, who 
am but dust; oh! let not the Lord be angry and I will 
speak!” How justly says the divine Milton, “May I 
express thee unblamed!” Prayer is easier to children; 
because they less feel what it is. Prayer, for this reason, 
is easier to the infancy of the world. ‘The more form, and 
the less feeling there was in it, the less did it awe and over- 
come the mind. Prayer, for a similar reason, is easier in a 
company and crowd of worshippers. It seems, as it were, 
to divide the burthen. The individual approach to God 
more distinctly summons the faculties of a man to their 
loftiest employment. Not always, nor easily, is the mind 
ready for that action; and therefore meditation should 


accompany and precede it. We would not fail of that 


sublimity of thought, of aspiration; we would not fail of 
that great resort; but sometimes we shrink in awe from its 
grandeur. 

Let us admit, in the next place, that there is a certain 
irksomeness in formality. Feeling does not love form ; 
unless it be occasionally, unless it be in a certain mood, 
unless it be very strong. The patriot, burning with zeal, in 
some emergency might feel impelled to swear fidelity on 
his country’s altar. His whole soul might leap into that 





* Mr. Burke. 
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act. But with our feelings this is not the ordinary mood. 
We love our families, our friends. But if every morning 
we met together to express that affection formally and at 
some length, this would not be grateful.* Why, then, it 
may be asked, do you recommend formalities in religion ? 
We answer, that we would take heed that there should not 
be too much form; we would that meditation and reading 
should mingle largely with private devotion; and that the 
devotion itself should not be too much confined to any 
specific act or attitude. But why insist upon it at all? 
Because we do not believe that the deep impression upon 
the heart, of the Infinite and Unseen Reality, is likely ever 
to be made in any other way. Man we meet in a visible 
form ; but to feel the presence of an invisible Being requires 
that we meditate upon him and strive to draw near to him. 
Because, also, there is a fitness and beauty in such offer- 
ings. And because God in his wisdom has been pleased 
to appoint prayers to be offered; and our Saviour has 
counselled us to make them to a certain extent private, 
saying, “ Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who is in secret.” 

We would not construe this precept into painful con- 
straint, into any necessarily irksome formality. ‘There may 
be those, who many times a day fulfil the precept in spirit, 
without literally retiring to any solitary place. They pray 
in a crowd, on the mart, in the warehouse and counting- 
room, in the field and by the way. In the secresy of their 
souls they pray. Blessed are those who thus hallow the 
world with prayer. But if it be otherwise with us; if the 
world sweeps away from us, in its business or cares or 
pleasures, all thoughts of God ; if day after day passes with- 
out any reverent communion with the Unseen Spirit; then 
we say, it is meet that we should bring our thoughts to 
a solemn stand and charge them not to forget God, our 
Maker, our Sustainer, our Benefactor, our Infinite Friend. 
It is a brutish thing to live without learning aught 
of the Infinite Glory and Goodness that surround us. 
Better it be learned with pain, with painful formalities, with 
set and severe determination, than not be learned at all. 





* It would not be grateful, partly because it would be in bad taste, and 
because it would wear an air of profession; considerations which do not 
apply to the secret approach of man to his Maker. 
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So are many things learned— languages, sciences, arts ; 
and so, if it be possible no otherwise, should we study to 
know the Infinite, the All-wise, and All-beautiful. So, if 
we would cultivate an art, should we resort to a Gallery to 
study ; even though it were with some inconvenience, even 
though some of the processes were irksome. We might 
indolently prefer that high accomplishment were breathed 
into us from the air, or were an endowment of natural 
genius; but lofty attainment does not come so in any- 
thing. 

In the third place, we must observe that the common 
associations with prayer are not attractive. If prayer had 
always stood upon the earth with lofty attitude, with 
upward gaze, with a countenance kindling with joy, with a 
mien and brow of angel majesty, then might it have 
appeared to men as a glorious and blessed employment. 
But now, cloaked with gloom, and bowed to the earth, and 
bathed in tears, does it often appear; and that is not an 
attractive picture. All this, no doubt, is often proper ; but 
it has been too exclusively the character of prayer; and we 
have not learned what a glorious, sublime and beatific thing 
it is to pray. We are not, indeed, to discard or neglect 
either the social or religious nature; but we believe a wise 
man would say, ‘ Let me be confined in a dungeon far from 
all human intercourse, rather than be shut out from com- 
munion with my Maker!’ 

In fine, there are two methods of approach to the 
Supreme Being; the one is the way of mere ritual, the 
other is the way of reflection. To childhood, to the 
world’s infancy, to ignorance, to blind acquiescence, mere 
ritual may be more tolerable. But as the mind advances in 
culture, mere ritual, without reflection, becomes painful. 
If prayer is regarded solely as a duty, as something com- 
manded, as something necessary to salvation, to escape 
from hell, it will engage in fact some of our noblest affec- 
tions against it. There must be reflection, then. When 
we have talked with persons in that painful state of mind, 
instead of directly combating it, we have sometimes 
engaged with them in conversation upon the infinite good- 
ness of God, upon his infinite love and kindness to us, upon 
the infinite beauty and glory of his nature; and such an 
one has said, “‘ Now all is changed to me ; now I could pray, 
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and love to pray.” After a few days’ interval he has 
returned to us, and said, ‘Alas! I have fallen into the 
same state of mind where I was before.’’ Again we have 
conversed with him as before, and again he has found relief 
from the burthen of superstitious bondage. We may be 
pardoned, we hope, for this personal reference; for this 
really is the method of relief. ‘There must be reflection. 
The Infinite Glory and Loveliness must rise before our con- 
templation, enthroned in the heavens, beaming in the light 
of day, breathing life through the creation, incarnated in 
the Son of God, flowing out in the ineffable mercy of the 
Gospel; and then our hearts will be drawn to it—not 
driven to it as by the fear of hell, not dragged to it as by 
any arbitrary necessity —but drawn to it as the sum, the 
consummation of every moral, divine, inexpressible charm 
and beauty —drawn to seek after it, perhaps dimly, but 
earnestly — drawn, as if there were something infinitely 
precious, to seek after it as gold and to search for it as for 
hid treasures, 

If the scientific inquirer suspected that there lay hidden 
among the forms of matter some essence, more beautiful 
than the light, more wonderful than the electric fire ; some- 
thing which would explain all, spread a new light over all 
the fields of knowledge, and unfold the universal plan in 
new order and beauty; with what eagerness would he 
examine, with what intensity would he study, with what 
delight would he pursue the wondrous discovery! ‘To the 
eye that has not seen God, to the heart that has not felt 
his presence, such would be the revelation of him in all 
nature, in all life, in the yet sealed Gospel, in the inmost 
depths of his being. 

But there are still other and greater difficulties than these 
which we have now mentioned. They are of a more spec- 
ulative character. 

Scarcely perhaps deserving of such a rank is a certain 
state of mind, which we hardly know how to express, made 
up of pride and worldliness and strangeness to the subject 
altogether, —a kind of miserable affectation it surely is for 
a rational being, —- which holds prayer to be above it, or 
below it, or at any rate quite out of its sphere; which 
regards the offerings of piety as very proper for ministers 
of “religion or for church officers, or for certain grave and 
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godly persons, but for the young and the gay and the fash- 
ionable it looks upon prayer as a mistake, a mis-alliance, a 
something quite out of the way. ‘There are those, who 
imagine that if they were to pray in their families or in 
private, they must forthwith become very sober, demure 
and precise persons; they must lose caste in the world’s 
fashion or in the world’s honor. We cannot regard this as 
the error of any good nurture or of any truly dignified 
position in society, but as belonging to a much humbler 
grade of feeling. When the noble Sir Walter Scott pro- 
posed to offer prayer in his house, he did not treat the 
matter as if he were ashamed of it, but he said to his 
family and a large company of guests beneath his honored 
roof at Abbotsford, “I shall read prayers to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock, and I expect you all to be present.” 
Perhaps there is something in an Establishment of religion, 
thus clothing it with all dignity and honor of a country, 
that gives it in this matter some advantage. Certain it is, 
we think, that religion is more generally and openly recog- 
nized in the families of England than it is in ours. Reli- 
gion with us is bearing heavy burthens from past fanati- 
cism and error; and many are ashamed to be connected 
with it, and afraid to be compromised by it, and they look 
upon its goodly and beautiful offices as chains upon their 
freedom and enjoyment. 

But let us look at deeper difficulties. There is thena 
tendency, observable in the general mind at the present 
day, to lose the sense of a personal relation to God. It is 
not the tendency to pantheism of which we now speak, and 
which can never affect but a few minds, but it is one of a 
more vague and general character. Pantheism, however, is 
the extreme of this general tendency, and both result from 
the same causes. What are these causes? ‘To state them 
would be to unfold the difficulty. Let us then briefly no- 
tice them. 

One is the extreme to which men’s minds have gone 
the other way. We are in the midst of a reaction from 
past errors. The personality of God has been presented in 
forms offensive to the growing reflection of the age. The- 
ology has not kept up with the cultivation of the day, and. 
therefore has not taken the guidance of it. Cultivation is 
partly in a state of revolt against theology. God has been 
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worshipped as if he were the God of a certain place, of a 
certain church, of a certain sect. Not personality alone has 
been ascribed to him, but a kind of anthropomorphism has 
mingled with men’s devotions. They have pleaded with 
God the cause of their human passions, as if he were pos- 
sessed of like passions. They have often addressed him with 
weak and childish cries for aid, in forgetfulness of the work 
which they themselves have to do. They have approached 
him with irreverent familiarity, and pleaded with him as if 
they expected incessant miracles at his hand, incessant 
interferences with their daily affairs and their visible condi- 
tion. 

Now it is impossible that reflecting men should not 
shrink back and withdraw themselves from such represen- 
tations. ‘They dare not, they cannot believe that the Infi- 
nite Thought, which taketh care of ten thousand million 
worlds, is concentrated with absorbing attention upon a 
single point in time or space ; and they forget, that still it is 
there in all the grandeur and awfulness of its nature. 
They misconceive the greatness of God. He who is every- 
where, must be here; and he who taketh knowledge of all 
beings must take knowledge of me! Philosophize as we 
will, we cannot escape from this. And must not his 
agency be as universal as his presence ? 

But then again—to mention another cause — this 


universal agency ceases to be a personal agency through 


the contemplation of it as governing itself by general laws. 
The more men look upon the physical creation with the 
eye of science, and the less they look upon it with the eye 
of superstition, that is to say, the more intelligent they 
become, the more do they mark the regular sequences of 
cause and effect. An admiration springs up, in the mind, 
of an infinite order. But surely the tendency in question 
goes too far, when this order, like the fate of the ancients, 
becomes the absolute sovereign from which there is no 
appeal; when general laws are deified; when they stand 
in the place of God, declaring that they are God. 

Yet in some such form comes the difficulty, the doubt. 
Millions of creatures in millions of worlds are saying at the 
same moment, ‘Help me!’ It is the irresistible impulse, 
we may observe, of conscious, of created weakness, so to 
pray; and it would be strange, since this is the law of 
created natures, if there were no law nor provision in the 
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Creator’s plan to meet it. It would be strange if prayer, 
the breath of all consciously needing souls, could not be 
answered. It would be strange, if the skepticism that 
denies the possibility of aid could be vindicated. Yet 
there is such a skepticism; and it lies deeply imbedded in 
the mind of the present day. The scientific tendency, 
running too far, has overrun and crushed, to a lamentable 
extent, the true religious aspiration. Is it not derogatory 
to the Supreme Being, says thisskepticism, to suppose that 
he attends to wants, so infinitely numerous, varied and 
minute? Can it be believed, that he watches over the 
personal condition of innumerable souls, that he touches 
‘the secret springs of unnumbered minds at their call ? 

But now, we ask, why cannot this be believed? The 
knowledge of all these prayers is implied in omniscience. 
Is the power of God any less? Is his goodness any less ? 
If your son implores your help and guidance, you give it. 
Cannot the Infinite Being do that for all minds, which you 
can do for one? And how would you give it? You 
would, perhaps imperceptibly and indirectly, touch some 
spring in your child’s mind which you saw and the way to 
which you saw, and he did not see; and prayer may have 
been the very act that prepared that spring for your touch. 
Cannot the Almighty do that for every mind? Could he 
not create an attendant spirit for every mind, like the 


imaginary genius of Socrates, which should do that? And — 


can he not directly do what he can cause to be done? 
Suppose that you conceived of God as existing in the form 
of many-fold, of infinite-fold spirits, of spirits as many as 
the souls that are in the universe. Could not each spirit 
watch as its guardian angel over each soul? But is the 
sum of infinity less than its parts? 

We conceive that this doubt is altogether presumptuous ; 
that it errs, not by thinking too highly of God, but too 
poorly ; that it really does not attribute that greatness to 
God, which belongs to him. It is the pride of philosophy. 
But humility is ‘something greater. From its lowliness 
looking up, it takes a larger view than pride from its lofti- 
ness looking down. Prayer we cannot help. It is our 
nature’s cry for aid. And we believe that He who has 
made us to pray, can answer our prayer. We would learn 
of Jesus rather than of any “ philosophy, falsely so called.” 
“«‘ If ye; then, being evil,” says he, ‘know how to give good 
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gifts to your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give good things to them that ask him?” We are 
content to make the Psalmist’s wisdom ours ; and to say, 
with him, “Hear my prayer, O Lord, give ear unto my 
supplications ; hear my voice, according to thy loving-kind- 
ness ; O Lord, quicken me according to thy mercy; bow 
down thine ear, O Lord, hear me; for | am poor and 
needy.” And we believe — solemn as it is so to believe — 
we believe that He hears us now! 

In speaking thus of those things, whether in speculation 
or in ritual, that have created difficulties in the way of 
devotion, we have naturally adverted to those considera- 
tions that may afford relief. To state causes is itself, toa 
certain extent, to apply remedies. But we wish to offer 
some further thoughts to this purpose. 

There must be, — may we not say, — anew view of God. 
That word, so dead — so dead that many use it in oaths 
and prayers alike mechanically—must become a living 
breath; living and life-giving. All the words that-ever 
were uttered concentrate their meaning in that one word. 
All the thoughts of all living creatures gather up their 
fervor and intensity in that one boundless Wisdom and 
Goodness. What do we say? They are all but vanishing 
shadows in the presence of that Life and Light. In infi- 
nite streams they forever flow from that one Source. 
Surely this cannot be believed, if prayer and praise are 
irksome. We would even that we could bring back some- 
thing of the ancient reverence for God ; something of that 
real respect and veneration for his nature, that made it the 
special study of philosophers and sages; that we could 
dismiss from this theme that half worldly, half superstitious 
awe which essentially degrades it, and causes many to feel 
as if there were subjects far more dignified than this, or as 
if this were no subject for them. Do we not respect wis- 
dom? And here is infinite wisdom! Do we not admire 
beauty, whether of thought or action? And here is infinite 
beauty! Do we not revere greatness? A great man, a 
being of a powerful and noble nature, how do we follow 
after him. And here is an infinite grandeur! And then, 
if this Being taketh interest in us, what thought can 
move us, thrill us, like that? How touching is it to me, if 
one but sendeth word in mine affliction, that he grieves for 
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me. God so loved the world, that he sent his Son to die 
for it! We feel, that we are now using words — weak 
words. What canthey say? What are they, unless there 
is poured upon them the living breath of piety? Come 
that breath into our dwellings and our churches, and. re- 
animate the dead ! 

We speak now in no poor, craven tone of entreaty. We 
speak in the manhood and manliness of our reason. It is 
no concern of ours that we are pressing. We have heard 
preachers who seem always to speak of devotion, we had 
almost said, of the Divinity, with something like a tone 
of patronage ; as if religion were some small affair or inter- 
est of their own. Away with the cant, and the dead custom 
of it! We are not pleading for God with any slavish 
supplication. There, is the Infinite Beauty, the Infinite 
Grandeur! It is our privilege—that is all—to bow 
down before it with lowliest, sweetest, most enrapturing 
devotion; to draw nigh to it, in the name and spirit of 
Jesus Christ, humbly and hopefully. 

In truth, we might more specifically say that the Gospel 
is our remedy. Not some infinite beauty, as it were a 
haze of splendor in the sky, but the Father, the living God, 
is presented to us in the Gospel. No pantheistic dream 
beguiles us there. We know what that dream is ; we have 
dreamed it ourselves; and we have come to see that the 
Gospel of Christ is as much a Gospel to modern mysticism 
and abstraction as it is to old, solid, wooden idolatry. No; 
Jesus spake of the Father—of his Father and our Father. 
That is no worn-out teaching. It is true and vital and 
needful to-day. That shall stand us instead of all the 
dreams of Zeno and Spinoza and Strauss. To the Father 
we can pray; but we cannot pray to “the soul of the 
world.” If we addressed ourselves to this, we might pray 
like an Indian, but not like a Christian. We do maintain, that 
Christianity, historical Christianity, the very Gospel as it is, 
is our grand resource. If any one can show us a wiser and 
more perfect being than Jesus Christ, we must resort to 
him ; but till then we must say — while his touching words 
are in our ears, “will ye also go away?” — “Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 
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Finally, let us attempt to speak of this subject, for. a 
moment, in a more practical manner. 

We have said that prayer is a great action. Let us add 
that it isa great end. Prayer is always represented as a 
means. We cannot regard it altogether in this light. 
Prayer too is an end. The adoring contemplation of God 
is the sublimest point of human attainment: and this, not 
because he is God, the Sovereign, the Ruler, but because 
he is the sum of all wisdom, goodness, perfection, and the 
end to which all true science, intelligence, virtue, purity, 
aspiration must forever lead. 

Suppose that he is regarded in this light and that you 
humbly resolve to acquaint yourself with him; not from 
fear, but for love’s sake ; from an unforced desire to pry 
into this great mystery and majesty of the universe. Take 
then a season —and best in the morning, before you leave 
your apartment—and devote it to this sublime study. 
Many have done this to acquire a language. Say that it is 
your season of study. Make no mystery, make no-super- 
stition of it; say, we repeat, that it is your season of study. 
And let the topics of study be various — yourself, man, 
nature, the Bible. Have good books around you, and 
especially the biographies of good men ; such as the works 
of Fenelon, of Jeremy Taylor, of Channing; the biogra- 
phies of Lindsey, Carpenter, William Penn, Baxter, Ober- 
lin. . Then, amidst those studies, pray ; not of constraint ; 
not necessarily at all, we.would even say ; pray as your 
mind disposes you, and after such manner as seems good to 
you; xneeling, or standing, or walking in your chamber, or 
in a sitting posture ; at intervals, in ejaculations, or in sol- 
emn concentration of thought. Let all be natural, unforc- 
ed, free. You must have freedom. You must act willingly, 
or all is naught. We are proposing some far higher thing 
than ordinary, formal morning prayers. It is to plunge 
into the depths of your own nature; it is to study “ the 
deep things of God.” It is to know yourself, to know the 
Gospel, to know Jesus Christ, to know God ! 

Let us dwell a moment longer upon the proposition which 
we have made. Perhaps we may not draw any one to 
enter fully into this practice on the single reading of this 
essay. We cannot expect to accomplish every thing at 
once. But permit us to reason this matter a little further. 
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Suppose that you have good books around you, — the Bible 
of course, and books of prayers, spiritual guides, aids to 
meditation, biographies. Suppose that you have them in 
your apartment, or your place of retirement wherever it is. 
We would indeed that in the construction of our houses 
more reference were had to this object; or that we had, 
as in Catholic countries, the ever open churches, to whose 
shaded and silent retreats and time-hallowed altars those 
might resort who have no other place for devotion. This, 
it will be perceived, however, would not be all that we 
desire. But if there were in our houses, and connected 
with their apartments, little oratories — we would even say, 
if there were altars in them, — but at least, if there were 
good books in them, we cannot help thinking that such an 
arrangement would be a powerful ministration to the 
general piety, to that thoughtfulness, to that meditative 
spirit, that becomes rational and immortal creatures. But 
if there be no such convenient arrangement, yet if there be 
some place where a man may pause for a few moments, in 
the busy and weary walk through life; suppose, we say 
again, that the good books be there. Surely the noble 
works of Jeremy Taylor and Fenelon and Channing can do 
no man any harm. He who has any books, ought to have 
these. And if any one were disposed to add the works of 
Marcus Antoninus or Plato or Seneca, we would make no 
objection. There were noble meditations among the an- 
cients; and any thing that would lift the mind to a higher 
thought, to a serener atmosphere, than that which pervades 
the dusty street, we would value. And though it were for 
curiosity’s sake, yet for any cause, would we rather that a 
man should surround himself with such ministrations than 
not to do it at all. We would fain break up, by any 
means, this fatal spell of common-place, of worldliness, by 
which men are enthralled. It isa dreadful thing to pass 
through this dusty cloud of life without ever looking above 
and beyond it. There are glorious realities around us, 
there is a presence of infinite beauty amidst which we 
walk, and most men know it not; and they do not know 
it, because they do not meditate. They have no insight 
into the grand realities of their being, because they give no 
fixed and piercing attention tothem. ‘The insight cannot 
possibly come in any other way. 
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Would it be a great thing, if any one were to rise half 
an hour earlier than usual, to engage in this sublime study ? 
What a beautiful augury for life would it be, for those 
who are in its morning, thus to consecrate the morning of 
each day ! What a fit exercise for true manly dignity, for 
woman’s gentleness and piety, for the parent’s charge, for 
the citizen’s trust, for the duties and destinies of immortal 
creatures! Could we now, with the breath of a word, 
make the reader feel that he is immortal, the work of per- 
suasion were done. But we must be humble in our hope 
to persuade. Would any one but surround himself with 
the simple and natural aids of which we have spoken ; 
would he but pause a little at any season of the day most 
convenient to him; would he but read a little, in a manner 
howsoever informal and free; would he but think a little ; 
—sure we are that sometimes he would pray ; the presence 
of God would come around him, visions of diviner things 
would open to him; and he would become a new and 
nobler creature ! 

But howsoever this great conviction and this great lete- 
ing come, we would say, let every man see to it, as he 
values his soul’s well-being, that they come in some way. 
If we cannot persuade him to engage in that special study 
and meditation which we recommend, yet let him lay upon 
himself the charge, as he has a spiritual and immortal na- 
ture, to penetrate through this universe of symbols which 
surrounds him, to the great Reality which they shadow 
forth. If he demands a freer mode of communion with it, 
only 'et him be sure that he resorts to that. Freedom he 
must have. Our special design in speaking of a time 
and a place and a mode has been, so to speak of them as 
to remove all irksome restraint, to throw off the shackles of 
superstitious bondage, to open the way to a willing and 
happy meditation. We are certain that this will never be 
attained without some special attention, and we fear that it 
never will be, without the consecration to it of some par- 
ticular time and season. 

What a grandeur and charm would this practice impart 
to life, and to the daily action of life! What a stability to 
principle! What a sweetness to the affections! What a 
gayety and gladness in the daily walk! What a conquest 
over nature and over the world! Are not these things, and 
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such as these, to be desired,—joy unspeakable, full of 
glory, full of satisfaction; sacred freedom from wearing 
anxieties about property and fame and a place and position 
in society ; holy calmness amidst the tumults of life, noble 
generosity amidst its rivalships, sustaining consolation in its 
sorrows. ‘There in its single self, there in its loneliness, 
would the soul so favored feel that it was endowed with 
infinite treasures. It would be overwhelmed with thoughts 
of the infinite beneficence of God, amidst the uttermost 
poverty of the world. 

Our minds want some stimulus, notwithstanding all that 
is said of the eagerness of human pursuits. They want 
some noble impulse. We have often remarked how happy 
a man seems to be made by an enthusiasm for music, or 
for art, or for some branch of science, even though it be 
the science of insects or flowers or of stones by the way- 
side. What then would it be, to strive with holy enthusiasm 
to realize in one’s self the idéals of all pure art and wisdom, 
and to approach and commune with the living Fountain of 
all holy beauty and goodness ! 

It is such a mournful thing—that a man should be 
thirsting, starving, fainting, amidst an ocean of good ; that 
he should live in selfish isolation and pain, while he is em- 
bosomed in an infinitude of love; that he should wander 
darkly amidst boundless light ; that he should feel himself 
to be destitute and forlorn, to whom life, existence, earth, 
heaven, open their unbounded resources ; that there should 
be but an “aching void” in this crowding plenitude of 
blessings ; and that a poor, mourning complainer should 
walk abroad upon the earth, feeling himself alone, uncared 
for and unpitied, wanting companionship, friendship, help, 
who walks in the presence of the infinite God! We de- 
scribe now —every reader knows that we describe —a 
common state of mind. And really, not according to some 
peculiar religious appreciation, but according to a true and 
sober judgment of things, there is nothing on earth so 
lamentable, so mournful, as this state of mind. If we 
would escape from it, some purpose must be formed, and 
some exertion must be made. ‘The greatest good in exist- 
ence is not to be attained by idle hands and careless hearts. 
There must be earnest seeking: ‘There must be a distinct 
object. There must be study, reading, meditation, prayer. 

0. D. 
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Arr. I.—FESTIVALS OF THE ANCIENT CHRISTIANS.* 


Ir would be difficult to find a solitary corner or nook in 
the broad field of historical theology or religion, which has 
not been trodden by the Germans. ‘The festivals of the 
Church have not been neglected. Augusti has devoted 
three of his twelve volumes on Christian Archeology, pub- 
lished between 1817 and 1831, to the subject. As pa 
work is sometimes referred to as an authority, we wil! i 
troduce what we have to say on the festivals of the once 
Christians by a few remarks upon its character and merits. 
It is not a critical work, nor was meant to be. It was not 
written for the learned, but to afford help to religious teach- 
ers, preachers especially, and to furnish the intelligent 
reader with such information as might subserve the purpose 
of devout culture. This fact explains its somewhat miscel- 
laneous character, and the introduction in the first three 
volumes of a number of homilies of various degrees of merit, 
translated from the Greek and Latin fathers, from Vene- 
rable Bede, Bernard and others, rendering the volumes a 
sort of “magazine” for “festival-preaching.” The object 
being thus entirely practical, the writer did not feel called 
upon to engage in any critical historical inquiries, or 
to attempt to settle disputed points of Christian antiquities. 
All this is honestly stated in the preface, and must be kept 
in view by the student of ecclesiastical history who may 
use the work, or he will seek in it what he will not find, 
especially if his researches relate to an early period of 
the Christian Church. 

The work certainly has defects. The references are co- 
pious enough, but the author does not always give evidence 
of a very nice appreciation of the comparative value of the 
testimony he adduces, as affected by the time of the writer, 
or the suspicion of forgery or interpolation which attaches 
to the writing. Then again, he is not always careful to 





* Denkwirdigkeiten aus der Christlichen Archdologie ; mit bestandiger 
Racksicht auf die gegenwartigen Bedirfnisse der Christlichen Kirche, von 
D. Jouann Curistiax Witwer Avoustr. B. 12. Leipz. 1817—1831. 
— The author has given a double title to the first three volumes, which 
constitute a complete work in themselves. The appropriate title of the 
three volumes is “ Die Feste der Alten Christen. Far Religions-Lehrer 
und gebildete Leser aus allen Christlichen Confessionen,” etc. 
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refer events and usages to the times to which they properly 
belong. In presenting the idea underlying the several fes- - 
tivals he refines and systematizes, we think, more than the 
simplicity of antiquity warrants. Nor does he sufficiently 
mark what may be called the different epochs of these 
festivals, or point out with sufficient clearness the distinc- 
tion between their earlier and later character. This we 
regard as a defect certainly, and a similar defect is visi- 
ble in other parts of the work. It is a defect incident, 
perhaps, to its plan and object; which led the author to 
look at thg, usages, ceremonies, and whatever else belongs 
to the Church, rather as they appeared when they had at- 
tained their highest point of completeness and perfection, 
than in their crude beginnings. As a consequence he un- 
reasonably, as we think, extends the period included under 
the term antiquity. In a Text-book for Academical Lec- 
tures, published in 1819, on which the Archeology is a sort 
of commentary, he seems not quite so extravagant, but in 
the Archeology itself he comes down to the period of the 
Reformation. It is obvious that when the signification of 
the term is made thus comprehensive, much will be related 
as belonging to Christian antiquity which, so far as authority 
and precedent are concerned, is of little value, and the less 
informed reader will find himself sometimes perplexed and 
confused, and will be sometimes led into error. 

For ourselves, we should assign a much narrower limit 
to Christian antiquity, especially if we are to seek prece- 
dents in it. We take our stand much nearer to the age of 
the Apostles. We cannot allow a father of the fifth, and still 
less of the sixth or seventh century, to testify to early opin- 
ions and usages. He can be a witness only in what relates 
to his own times, and to a precedent taken from those 
times we do not attribute much importance, though we 
may find there helps to devout culture, if that be all we 
seek. A usage of the fourth, or even the third century, we 
do not call a primitive usage, nor do we take it as decisive 
evidence of what the primitive usage was. We should 
call those primitive Christians who belonged to the age of 
the Apostles and the disciples of the Apostles, and ancient 
Christians those-who lived between that period and the 
early part of the third century. In a looser sense, indeed, 
we might use the term to embrace the period which termi- 
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nated with the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, when Christ- 
ianity became a State religion. We should certainly 
exclude from our list of earlier fathers those who wrote 
subsequently to that period. More than a hundred years 
before this, Christian usages had undergone great changes, 
and these and the changes which subsequently took place 
are not, as we have intimated, exhibited by Augusti with 
sufficient distinctness. But the work, we repeat, was not 
designed to be a critical one, and, learned as it is, therefore, 
he who should take it up without a previous “ acquaint- 
ance with the original writings of Christian antiquity would 
be liable to receive from it some erroneous impressions. 
Still the work is one of great merit, and the author is, no 
doubt, right in saying, that it is the first of the kind which, 
on a more comprehensive plan and with greater complete- 
ness, has been given to the public since the similar work of 
Bingham.* It has met with a favorable reception, and is 
said to have had an influence in reviving the study of 
ecclesiastical antiquity both in and out of Germany. ~ 


In speaking, as we promised,t of the Festivals of the 
Ancient Christians, we have no intention of putting our- 
selves in an attitude of hostility towards any of our brethren 
in the faith of Jesus. We have no hostile feeling to gratify, 
and shall not write as sectarians, but simply narrate facts 
as they are. We are not opposed to Christian festivals as 
such. The primitive festivals were few, and putting the 
observance of them on the ground on which antiquity 
placed it, we have no objection to them. Nay more, we 
would willingly retain them. 

We do not dislike the custom of, in some way, connecting 
the more important events of the Gospel histories with the 
exercises of Christian worship, at such seasons as were of 
old set apart for their commemoration. To our minds it 
seems a pleasant and hallowed custom. Without attribut- 
ing any peculiar. sanctity to such seasons, we may still, 
with advantage, make some use of them. They furnish a 





* In the “Handbuch der Christlichen Archiologie,’”’ published by 
Augusti, in 1836, will be found some notice of the principal works on 
Christian Antiquities from the Reformation, when attention was first 
awakened to the subject, down to 1830.—Einleit. pp. 6—13. 
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sort of resting-place for the thoughts ; they help to bring 
before the mind more distinctly the great facts on which 
the truth of Christianity rests; they aid our conceptions, 
and call up pictures to the imagination; they touch the 
sensibility and awaken trains of thought we may be the 
better for pursuing. There is such a thing as making re- 
ligion too exclusively a matter of the intellect, stripping it 
of its more affecting qualities and attributes, rendering it 
too abstract and metaphysical, too bare and unadorned. 
We are benefitted by going back to the personal history of 
Jesus and to the several touching incidents connected with 
it, to Bethlehem and Calvary, Gethsemane and the Mount 
of ascension. ‘These, in the minds of Christians, are hal- 
lowed spots, and must ever continue such while the earth 
remains. 

The circumstances connected with the Saviour’s abode 
on earth, which we gather from our Bibles, furnish surely 
fit themes of meditation, and why should we not, occasion- 
ally, as the appropriate season comes round, avail ourselves 
of their help to deepen our penitential feelings, or rekindle 
our gratitude and love? Why should we refuse those aids 
to devout culture, in which millions of the good and holy, 
now rejoicing in heaven, once found a quickening power ? 
There is one community of the faithful, there is an essen- 
tial unity of Christians, and is it not desirable that this 
unity should be strengthened? And may it not be strength- 
ened, at the same time that our consciences are stirred, by 
recalling the great facts which belong alike to all Christians, 
and on which past ages have meditated with so much 
profit and delight? Christians have been too much in the 
habit of fixing the eye on their differences. Would it not 
be well that they should oftener direct their attention to 
that in which they are agreed? All the great facts of the 
Gospel are common to all, and the personal history of Jesus 
appeals alike to the hearts of all his followers. 

The earliest and most signal festival of Christians was 
the weekly festival of Sunday. Whether or not any traces 
of the regular observance of this day are to be found in the 
New Testament, critics are not agreed. The passages 
generally adduced to support the affirmative are not wholly _ 
free from ambiguity, yet their most natural and obvious 
construction, we think, favors the supposition that the dis- 
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ciples were from the first, or during the Apostolic times, 
accustomed to meet for religious worship on the first day 
of the week. Certainly the oldest records in existence, 
after those of the New Testament, refer to this as a well 
known and established custom. The first day of the week 
was universally distinguished from other days, and it was 
observed as a day of joy, a festival day, on account of the 
Lord’s resurrection on that day, hence called the Lord’s 
day. That it was uniformly observed as a day of rejoicing 
there is no dispute ; on this point all the old writers — the 
Fathers — bear consenting testimony. We do not mean 
that it was a day devoted to sensuous pleasures. It was 
not; and King James’s “ Book of Sports” would have been 
as offensive to the early Christians as it was to the Puritans. 
It was not a day to be given to levity and amusement. But 
it was to the original followers of Jesus truly a day of glad- 
ness, a day which brought with it not only holy and exalting, 
but in the strictest sense, joyous recollections, since it re- 

stored him to their sight after his death had prostrated their 
hopes and filled their hearts with sorrow, and they believed 
that they should see him no more. And this feature the 
day retained. It was always, by the ancient Christians, 
associated with the resurrection—the pledge of man’s 
immortality. 

On this day every thing which had the appearance of 
sorrow or gloom was banished as unfit. “On Sunday,” 
says Tertullian, “we indulge joy.”* So far did the ancient 
Christians carry their views, or their scruples, on this point, 
that they regarded it as a sin to fast, or to kneel in prayer 
on the Lord’s day, or during any part of the interval of 
fifty days between the resurrection and the coming of the 
Spirit at Pentecost. For this we have the express assertion 
of Tertullian.t Though the Jewish Sabbath was originally 
a festival, yet it came, in after times, to be associated with 
many superstitious observances, which gave to it a some- 
what grim aspect, and these the early Christians carefully 
avoided transferring to the first day of the week.{ Thus 





* Apol. c. 16. t De Corona Mil. ce. 3. 


¢ Originally labor did not cease on the first day of the week, but it 
seems to have been gradually discontinued, as circumstances permitted. 
At what time cessation from it became general, if it became so before the 
time of Constantine, when it was enjoined by law, except in agricultural 
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they would not call it the “Sabbath.” They never so call 
it, but either, as we have said, the Lord’s day, or else, in 
conformity with Heathen usage, the day of the Sun, (Sun- 
day,) generally the latter when addressing the Gentiles ; 
and by one or the other of these designations was the day 
known, and not as the Sabbath, till so recently as the end 
of the sixteenth century. The old Christian writers, when- 
ever they use the term Sabbath, uniformly mean Saturday. 
This, as well as Sunday, was in Tertullian’s time,* that is, 
down to A. D. 200, and still later, kept by Christians as a 
day of rejoicing, that only being excepted on which the 
Saviour lay in the tomb. Even the Montanists, rigorous 
as they were, did not at this time fast on these days. The 
custom of fasting on Saturdays first prevailed in the West- 
ern Church, though as late as the time of Augustine, the 
end of the fourth century, this custom was not uniform, 
some observing the day as a fast and others as a festival. 
But in regard to Sunday there was, as we said, no differ- 
ence of opinion or of usage. The day was uniformly 
observed with cheerfulness, yet always in a religious way, 
as Clement expresses it, by “banishing all evil thoughts 
and entertaining all good ones,” and by meetings for thanks 
and worship. It was called the “ chief,’ —as it were, the 
queen — of days, a day to be ever distinguished and hon- 
ored, and the return of which was hailed with a liveliness 
of gratitude which the faith of those ages rendered easy. 
Christians now have not the same associations connected 
with the day, at least not uniformly, or in the same degree. 
It is not regarded so exclusively as a day of Joy on account 
of the Saviour’s resurrection, as in primitive times. It has 
lost in part its characteristic distinction ; the feelings in re- 
gard to it have changed with time, and to the ears of the 
descendants of the Puritans it sounds somewhat strange, 
no doubt, to hear it spoken of as a festival —the weekly 





districts, where sowing and reaping and tending the vine were allowed, 
it is impossible to ascertain. The exception was agreeable to the old 
Roman notions of what it was right and lawful to do on festal days, and 
what, says Virgil, ‘no religion forbade.” Certain agricultural labors 
were ‘permitted (by them.) 


Quippe etiam festis quedam exercere diebus 
Fas et jura sinunt: rivos deducere nulla 
Relligio vetuit, etc. — Grere. i. 268. 


* De Jejuniis. c. 15. 
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festival of the resurrection, or to be told that it was a day 
on which those who lived nearest the times of the Apostles 
regarded it as unbecoming and unlawful to indulge gloom, 
or to fast, or even to fall on the knees in devotion. Let us, 
however, guard against mistake. We should form a very 
erroneous conception of the ancient Sunday, if we associ- 
ated with it the ideas which the term, festival, now probably 
suggests to many minds. The joy of the day was a pure, 
elevated, religious joy, utterly removed from all grossness 
and sensuality ; it was a day of worship, though of cheerful 
worship, a day devoted, as it ever should be, to the highest 
spiritual uses. No day has done so much for man, and 
this day and all its influences the Christian world owes to 
Jesus. This day, which suspends so many tasks, the 
‘“‘ poor man’s day,” as it has been called, a day, of which it 
may be said that there is no condition of humanity so low 
that its benefits do not penetrate it,—the influence of 
which reaches the humblest mind, which gives a truce to 
so many worldly thoughts, and compels man, as it were, to 
respect himself, and meditate on what concerns him as an 
accountable and an immortal being, — well did the ancient 
Christians: call it the “ Lord’s day,” and well did they, and 


well may we, rejoice in it, and ever thank God for it. ~ 


We come now to the yearly festivals, and first the festi- 
val of the Resurrection, (Easter,) originally called also the 
festival of the Passover; the Passover, as the term was used 
by the primitive Christians, including the whole interval 
between the Saviour’s crucifixion and his resurrection. 
This was celebrated from the first among the Jewish 
Christians, Christian ideas being engrafted on the old Jew- 
ish ideas respecting it. No older festival appears among 
the Gentile Christians. The time when they began to ob- 
serve it cannot be defined; but it was very early. The 
obligation of its observance, as that of the other annual fes- 
tivals, was not, however, regarded by Christians of the early 
ages.as resting on any precept or law of Christ or of his 
Apostles, but simply on propriety and usage. The “ feast 
of Easter and the other festivals,” says the historian Socra- 
tes,* were left to be “ honored by the gratitude and benevo- 
lence” of Christians. As men naturally love festivals, 





* Hist. Eccles. L. v. c. 22. 
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which bring a release from toil, they would each, he ob- 
serves, according to his own pleasure and in his own way, 
celebrate the memory of the Saviour’s Passion, no precept 
having been left on the subject. And so, he says, he found 
it; Christians differed as to the time of celebrating Easter, 
and still more as to the ceremonies connected with it, all 
which shows, he adds, that the observance of it was matter 
of usage simply, not of positive precept. 

The festival of the Resurrection, or Passover, was intro- 
duced by preparatory fasting. Occasional fasts in times of 
distress or danger, it seems, were not uncommon.* Besides 
these there were, as early as the time of Teriullian, the half- 
fasts, (stationes, from a military word, originally signifying 
a place of watch,) observed by many on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the former day being that on which the Jews took 
counsel to destroy Jesus, and the latter, that of his cruci- 
fixion. These half or stationary fasts were entirely volun- 
tary, being observed, or not,as each one chose, and they 
terminated at three o’clock in the afternoon,t though the 
Montanists protracted them till evening, and sometimes 
longer. For this, however, they were censured by the com- 
mon or catholic Christians. The only fixed fast which 
appears to have been considered as at all obligatory by an- 
tiquity and general usage, was on Friday of Passion week, 
as it has since been called, or the anniversary of the cruci- 
fixion, (Good Friday.) This was undoubtedly observed by 
the generality of Christians at a very early period,t and 
came at length to extend beyond the limits of a day, its 
duration varying among different Christians, Irenzus, 
one of the most ancient authorities on the subject, says 





* Tertullian Apol. c. 40.—De Jejuniis, c. 13. 


| Tertullian, De Jejuniis, c. 2, 10, 13, 14. — De Oratione, c. 14. The 
reason assigned for terminating them at three o’clock was, that at that 


hour Peter and John (Acts iii. 1.) went up into the temple. Tert. Jejun. 
c. 10. 


t It was founded (Tert. De Jejun. c. 2.) on a misinterpretation of 
Matt. ix. 15: “'The days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 
from them, and then shall they fast in those days.’’ This the ancient 
Christians supposed referred to the time during which Jesus lay in the 
tomb, and not to the time when he should be personally with them no 


more, that is, after his ascension, —the true construction. They would- 


then be exposed to danger.and suffering-which would often enough cause 
them sadness of heart. 
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that “some thought they ought to fast one day, some 
two, some more, and some computed forty hours,”* that is, 
the forty hours during which the Saviour was supposed to 
have been a tenant of the tomb. These forty hours were 
gradually, in the process of time, extended to forty days, in 
imitation of the Saviour’s fast of forty days in the wilder- 
ness. Hence came Lent, which, in its present form, 
embracing a period of forty days, cannot be traced back 
beyond the end of the sixth century. So late as the mid- 
dle of the fifth century, Christians were no more agreed 
about the manner of keeping the fast than about the time, 
for nothing had as yet been settled. Some confined them- 
selves wholly to vegetable food; some partook of fish ; 
others added fowls, since they, according to Moses, came 
also from the waters, (Gen. i. 20.) Some abstained from 
‘all manner of fruit of trees,’ others fed on dry bread 
only, and some would not allow themselves even that. 
Other usages prevailed among others, for which, says 
Socrates, “‘ innumerable reasons were assigned,” for-there 
was no authority to which any one could appeal, the Apos- 
tles having left every one to his “ own will and free choice 
in the case.” There was the same variety, he adds, in 
regard to the performances in the religious assemblies of 
Christians. ‘In sum,” says he, “in all places, and among 
all sects, you will scarcely find two churches exactly agree- 
ing about their prayers.” 

In speaking of the fast which preceded the festival of 
the Resurrection, and was so intimately connected with it 
that it is difficult to separate them, we have said all that is 
required of the fasts of the early Christians, and we shall 
not return to the subject. Nor need the festival itself 
much longer detain us. We should only weary our read- 
ers were we to go minutely into the controversy, which for 





* Euseb. Hist. L. v. c. 24. In Socrates’s days (middle of the fifth 
century) there was no greater agreement in regard to the fasts before 
Easter. The Romans, he says, (L. v.c. 22,) fasted three weeks, excepting 
on Saturdays and Sundays, though in another passage he says they fasted 
every Saturday ; in Illyricum, throughout all Achaia,and at Alexandria, 
a fast of six weeks before Easter was observed ; others fasted for a differ- 
ent period, all still calling the fast a “ quadragesimal fast,”’ for which, he 
says, some assigned one reason and some another, “ according to their 
particular fancies and humors.” 
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a time raged furiously between the Eastern and Western 
Churches about the proper time of keeping it. But we 
cannot wholly pass: over the subject, more especially as it 
has a bearing on the question of the value of the opinions 
and usages of Christian antiquity, and shows how soon after 
we leave the facts and teachings of the New ‘Testament 
itself we become involved in uncertainty and darkness. 
The facts are briefly these. The Christians of Asia, ac- 
cording to the oldest authorities, kept the festival on the 
fourteenth of the month Nisan, (April,) the Jewish day, 
on whatever day of the week it might happen to fall. 
The Western Christians, on the contrary, always deferred 
the festival till the Sunday following, affirming that it should 
be always kept on Sunday, as on that day Jesus rose from 
the dead. This difference of days led to some confusion, 
and one of its consequences was, that while a portion of 
the Christian world were mourning the death of the Sa- 
viour, another portion of it were rejoicing in remembrance 
of his resurrection. The first controversy on the subject 
occurred about the middle of the second century, when 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, being at Rome, discussed the 
question with Anicetus, then bishop there, the former al- 
leging in favor of the Asiatic custom the authority of John 
and other Apostles whose opinions and practice he well 
knew, having, as he said, celebrated the feast with them ; 
and the latter appealing to the example of his predecessors, 
one of whom had adduced the appearance of an angel in 
support of the Roman custom. Neither was able to con- 
vince the other, but they parted amicably, Anicetus having 
in token of friendship and communion permitted Polycarp 
to adininister the eucharist in his church, contrary to usage, 
which required it to be administered by the bishop of the 
place. Polycarp went home, but the discussion continued, 
for we soon after hear of two books on the subject of the 
festival written by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, now lost.* 
Near the end of the century the controversy became very 
violent. Several councils, as Eusebius informs us, were 
assembled and decrees promulgated respecting it. Victor, 
bishop of Rome, took high ground, but the Asiatic bishops 
were not intimidated. At their head stood, at this time, 





* Euseb. L. iv. c. 26. 
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Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, who in a letter to Victor, 
asserts that all the “great lights” of the Asiatic church, as 
the Apostles John and Philip, and several martyrs whom 
he names, always observed the feast on the fourteenth day 
of the moon, whatever might be the day of the week. 
Seven of his relatives, he says, had been bishops, all of 
whom had kept the festival on that day; he was now, he 
adds, an old man, he had diligently studied the Scriptures, 
and conversed with Christians dispersed in all parts of the 
world, and he was not to be intimidated by threats. He 
concludes by saying that the letter was approved by the 
bishops who were with him, and they were numerous. 
This letter threw.the Roman bishop into a paroxysm of 
rage, and he proceeds immediately to send abroad letters 
excommunicating the whole Eastern church. His conduct 
in this, however, was much censured by other bishops of 
the West, especially by Irenzeus of Lyons, who wrote him 
a sharp letter in the name of the Christians of Gaul, re- 
proving his unchristian conduct, reminding him that the 
customs of Christians differed much on other points, and 
by various arguments endeavoring to inspire in him more 
pacific dispositions.* ‘The council of Nice, about a century 
and a quarter after, decided that the festival ought to be 
always celebrated on Sunday, the custom of the Latin or 
Gentile church thus prevailing. They who retained the old 
day were from that time pronounced heretics. nae 
The feast was still-a “moveable” one, as it is called, and 
it was necessary from year to year to announce from astro- 
nomical calculations on what day of the month the first Sun- 
day after the full moon next succeeding the vernal equinox 
would fall, and as Alexandria was at that time the seat of 
the sciences, this office was generally discharged by the 
bishop of that place. There remained still in different 
countries a difference in the time of keeping the festival, 
this difference sometimes amounting to a whole month, 
and it was not before A. D. 800, that entire uniformity 
took place. The ancient. Christian year began with Easter, 
and not with Advent. With the old Christians, indeed, 
the resurrection was, we may almost say, all in all; on it 
the truth of Christianity, preaching, every thing, rested. 





* Euseb. L. v. c. 24. 
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Christ rose the vanquisher of. death and hell, the first-born 
from the dead, the beginning of the new spiritual creation. 
As it was at the material creation, so now, light came out 
of darkness; from night all things came. The festival 
was called the “salutary” festival, the “kingly day,” the 
“day of victory,” the “ crown and head of all festivals.” 
This was not however in the earliest times. 

The ceremonies attending the observance of the festival in 
the second century were simple, compared with those which 
were afterwards introduced partly from the natural love of 
pomp, and partly from imitation of the heathen festivals, 
which Christians could with difficulty be prevented from 
frequenting, and from which many observances were from 
time to time transferred to the Christian festivals. Vigils, 
or night watches on Easter eve, soon began to be kept, 
and the people continued in the churches until midnight. 
Constantine, naturally vain, and fond of parade, signalized 
his love of display, and perhaps thought he did honor to 
religion by celebrating them with extraordinary pomp. 
The custom had been introduced before his time, of light- 
ing up a vast quantity of tapers in the churches on the eve 
of the festival. Not satisfied with this, the Emperor ordered 
them to be lighted all over the city, and further, — that the 
brilliancy of the night might rival or even .exceed the 


splendor of day, —he had pillars of wax of an immense — 


height erected, the effect of which, when lighted in the 
evening is described as brilliant in the extreme.* 

The Passover, or Easter, was one of the seasons assigned 
for baptism, and Pentecost, (Whitsuntide, or Whitsun- 
day,) the day of the descent of the Spirit, fifty days after, 
was another.t This was another ancient festival intimately 
connected with the preceding, so intimately indeed, that 
they may be said to have been united, or rather, the whole 
interval between Easter and Pentecost was kept as a festi- 
val, no fasting, as we have said, being allowed during the 
period, and Christians not being permitted to kneel in 





* Euseb. Vit. Const. L. iv. c. 22. According to Jerome, (Comment. 
in Matth. xxv. 6.) the Easter vigils were kept till midnight in conse- 
quence of a tradition that Christ would come at that hour, as on the 
night when the Passover was instituted the Lord had visited Egyptat 
that hour. But that once past, the people could with safety be dismissed. 
Lactantius, (Inst. L. vii. c. 19,) refers to the same tradition. 

t Tert. De Baptismo, c. 19. 
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prayer, for this was a token, or attitude of humiliation in- 
consistent with the joy and gratitude becoming the season, 
joy naturally looking up to Heaven with outspread hands. 

These were the only two festivals, with the exception of 
the weekly festival of Sunday, known in the church in 
primitive times and before the days of Origen. The 
silence of Justin Martyr, an earlier father, on the whole 
subject of annual festivals, is a remarkable fact which 
should not be passed over without notice.* Tertullian 
speaks only of Easter—the Passover he calls it—and 
Pentecost, though it is certain he would have men- 
tioned others, had any been known to him. On one 
occasion at least, he could not have avoided it. He is 
censuring Christians of his age for attending Pagan fes- 
tivals and attempting to dissuade them from it, and the 
very drift of his argument is that Christians possess more 
festivals than the Heathens — that if any indulgence or re- 
laxation were needed, they need not seek it at the Pagan 
festivals, for they had enough of their own. But his enu- 
meration does not extend beyond those already specified.+ 
Could he have adduced others, his position would have 
been so far strengthened, and Tertullian was not the man 
unnecessarily to yield any advantage in an argument. But 
independently of this consideration, it is impossible, we 
should say, for any one to read Tertullian, and note his 
frequent allusions to Christian fasts and festivals by name, 
and believe that he would have omitted to notice other 
holidays, had they existed in his time. The testimony of 
Clement of Alexandria we shall consider presently. 

We have already alluded to Origen, who in piety, genius 
and learning, had no superior among the early fathers. 
Origen wrote in;the former part of the third century. He 





* He wrote in the former part of the second century. Though he 
describes baptism at large, he does not mention any festivals with which 
it was connected. Nor does it appear from the writings of Christian an- 
tiquity, when Easter and Pentecost first came to be considered as the 
most suitable seasons for the performance of the rite. The Oriental 
Christians baptised also at Epi any: 

t De Idololatria, ec. 14. All the Heathen festivals, Tertullian says, 
would not amount to one Pentecost, or feast of fifty days. We may ob- 
serve here, that this feast included whatever notice was taken of the 
Ascension, no distinct festival of which is mentioned by any early writer, 
nor does any such appear to have existed before some time in the fourth 
century. 
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was well acquainted with the opinions and usages of Chris- 
tians of his day, and had any such festival as that of the 
Nativity existed in-his time, he could not have been igno- 
rant of the fact. Yet he does not mention it, though he 
expressly names the others of which we have spoken, 
and under circumstances which would render the absence 
of all allusion to this wholly inexplicable, had any such 
festival been then observed. In reply to an objection of 
Celsus, he speaks of the nature of festivals and of such in 
particular as Christians might lawfully attend. He does 
not extravagantly exalt festivals. In common with Chris- 
tians of his day, he makes purity of the affections and a uni- 
formly upright and holy life the great distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Christian. These were a perpetual offering. 
The perfect Christian, he says, does not need festivals ; all 
his days are Lord’s days, and “passing over from the 
things of this life to God,” he “celebrates a continual 
Passover, which means transition,’ and being able to say 
with the Apostle, we are “risen with Christ, in the spirit,” 
he keeps an unbroken Pentecost. But the multitude 
require sensible objects, he says, to renew the memory 
of what would else pass away and be forgotten. He 
enumerates the Christian festivals in the following order : — 
“ Lord’s days, Parasceves, (preparatory fasts, of which we 
have already spoken,) the Passover, and Pentecost.”* No 
other festivals are alluded to here, or elsewhere in the four 
folio volumes of this eminent father of the Church. 

In the time of Origen, then, the only Christian festivals 
in existence, those of the martyrs excepted, of which we 
do not now speak, were Sunday, the Passover and Pen- 
tecost, the preparatory fasts being included. ‘The third, 
or next oldest festival was that of the baptism of the Sa- 
viour, called the festival of the Manifestation,t (Epiphany,) 





* Contra Cels. L. viii. § 22. 


t Jesus’s manifestation in the character of the Messiah at his baptism, 
the original meaning, and not “ manifestation to the Gentiles’’ at the 
coming of the “‘ wise men,”’ a turn subsequently given it. The festival 
was probably of Jewish-Christian origin, though it is first traced among 
the followers of Basilides in Egypt, in the time of Clement. The Jew- 
ish Christians attached particular importance to the baptism of Jesus, by 
which he became the Son of God. ‘And lo! a voice from Heaven, say- 
ing, this is my beloved Son, in whom am well pleased.” This view 
also explains the fact, that the birth and baptism of Jesus were originally 
celebrated in one festival. 
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which was celebrated on the sixth of January. With this 
was united the festival of the birth of Christ, (Christmas,) 
at the time we first hear of it, that is, in Egypt. The first 
traces of it are obscure in the extreme. Clement of Alex- 
andria, another learned father of the Church, whom nothing 
seemingly escaped, and who flourished at the beginning of 
the third century, does not expressly mention it. His tes- 
timony, however, is important, as showing the ignorance of 
Christians of that period, even the best informed of them, 
of the time of Christ’s birth. Both the day and the year 
were involved in uncertainty, and Clement seems to speak 
with no little contempt of those who undertook to fix the 
former. ‘There are those,” he says, ‘‘ who with an over- 
busy curiosity* attempt to fix not only the year but the day 
of our Saviour’s birth, who, they say, was born in the 
twenty-eighth year of Augustus, on the twenty-fifth of the 
month Pachon,” that is the twentieth of May. He adds 
soon after, ‘some say that he was born on the twenty- 
fourth or twenty-fifth of the month Pharmuthi,” that-is, the 
nineteenth or twentieth of April,+ both parties selecting 
the spring as the season of the nativity. And here Clem- 
ent leaves the matter. The inference is plain. The day 
of the nativity was unknown. Whatever notice was taken 
of the event was taken at the festival of the Baptism. A 
few prying into the subject with vain solicitude, pretended 
to assign the day, but they differed, only agreeing that it was 
in April or May. In regard to the precise year of the Sa- 
viour’s birth, our common or vulgar era, by the general 
consent of the learned, places it from three to five years 
(four is generally assigned) too late. : 

At the period when we discover the first trace of Christ- 
mas then, it was celebrated on the sixth of January, having 
been superadded to the feast of the Baptism. About the 
middle of the fourth century, we hear of its celebration at 
Rome on the twenty-fifth of December, the day being de- 
termined, it is asserted, though not on evidence which is 
perfectly conclusive, by Julius, bishop of Rome. This, 





* The participle corresponding to the neuter adjective here used by 
Clement occurs in 2 Thes. iii. 11. and is rendered ** busy-bodies.’’ Clem- 
ent uses the comparative degree, which of course adds to the intensity of 
the signification. 

t Stromat. L. i. pp. 407-408. ed. Oxon. 1715. 
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we believe, is the earliest notice of it as a distinct festival, 
certainly the earliest which is clear and undisputed. It 
was soon after introduced into the East, where, according to 
the testimony of Chrysostom who was priest of Antioch, and 
afterwards bishop of Constantinople, it was before un- 
known. ‘It is not yet ten years,” says he, in his Homily 
on the Nativity,* about the year 386, “since this day was 
first made known to us. It had been before observed,” he 
adds, “‘ in the West, whence the knowledge of it was de- 
rived.” It is clear from this testimony that the present 
time of celebrating the birth of the Saviour was a novelty 
in the East very late in the fourth century, and from the 
manner in which Chrysostom expresses himself, the conclu- 
sion seems irresistible, that before that time there was no 
festival of the kind observed in the Syrian Church. He 
does not allude to any; he does not say that the question 
was about the day merely, as he naturally would have said, 
if it had been so. ‘‘ Some affirmed,” he says, “and others 
denied, that the festival was an old one, known from Thrace 
to Spain.” “There was much disputing,”’ he adds, “ on the 
subject, and much opposition was encountered in the 
introduction of the festival.”’ This, it must be recollected, 
was in one of the chief cities of the East, near the end of 
the fourth century. The Christians of Egypt at a much 
later period are found celebrating the Nativity on the old 
sixth of January.+ 

Various reasons have been assigned for the selection of 
the twenty-fifth of December by the Romans. It was 
clearly an innovation. ‘The day had never been observed 
as a festival of the nativity by Christians of the East, where 
Christ had his birth. It is certain, however, that some of 
the most memorable of the Heathen festivals were cele- 
brated at Rome at this season of the year, and these the 
Christians were fond of attending, and could be the more 
readily withdrawn from them if they had similar feasts of 





* Opp. T. i. pp. 417-432. ed. Par. 1838. 


+ It is a circumstance worthy of note, that while the festival of the 
Baptism extended itself from East to West, that of Christmas travelled 
from West to East. We have not overlooked the testimony of Augus- 
tine, at the end of the fourth century, but he is too late a writer to be an 


authority for any early tradition, and though he mentions the festival of 


the Nativity, he does not ascribe to it the same importance as to the two 
older festivals of Easter and Whitsunday. 
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their own, occurring at the same season. It is certain, too, 
that many of the ceremonies and observances of the Pagan | 
festivals were transferred to those of Christians.* Whether 
this and much else connected with the establishment of 
Christian festivals happened by design or accident, is a 
point we shall not stop formally to discuss. It has been 
argued that the winter solstice (the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber in the Roman calendar) was chosen, from a beautiful 
analogy, —the sun, which then begins to return to diffuse 
warmth and light over the material creation,t presenting a 
fit emblem of the rising of the Sun of righteousness to 
cheer and bless the world by his beams. The festival of 
the birth of the Sun, (natalis Solis invicti,) a figurative ex- 
pression denoting his turning at the tropic, one of the most 
celebrated festivals among the Romans, observed at this 
period, had probably much more to do in determining the 
time of the Christian festival than the bare analogy alluded 
to, which, however, served well for rhetorical and poetic 
illustration. We find the Christian poet, Prudentius, soon 
after, making use of it for this purpose. The fixing of the 
birth of the Saviour at the winter solstice, when the days 
begin to increase, which would place that of John at the 
summer solstice, when they begin to decrease, also gratified 
the love of a mystical interpretation of the language of 
Scripture. It gave, as it was discovered, to the affirmation, 
‘He must increase, but I must decrease,” a deep-hidden 
meaning. 

The sum of the whole is, that, besides the weekly festival 
of Sunday, there are two annual festivals, those of the 
Resurrection of Christ and the Descent of the Spirit, or 
Easter and Whitsunday, or rather one festival of fifty days, 





* Thus, during the Roman Saturnalia, or feast of Saturn, holden in mem- 
ory of the golden age of equality and innocence under his reign, and kept 
in the time of the Cesars from the 17th to the 23d of December, seven 
days, ‘‘ all orders were devoted to mirth and feasting ;”’ friends sent pres- 
ents to each other; slaves enjoyed their liberty, and wore “caps as 
badges of freedom ;’’ wax tapers were lighted in the temples; and jests 
and freedom, and all sorts of jollity prevailed. 


t In the Northern hemisphere, where the date was adopted. 


t The confessedly late origin of Christmas has led to the conjecture 
that, like many other customs of the Church and definitions or statements 
of doctrine, it was introduced in opposition to certain heretics, who either 
denied the incarnation altogether, or held it in light esteem. Augusti, 
Denkwirdigkeiten, etc. Band i. p. 226. 
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including both, which date back to an indefinitely remote 
period of Christian antiquity ; that the festival of the Bap- 
tism of Jesus came next, and last that of his Nativity ; that 
this last was wholly unknown for some centuries after the 
Apostolic age; that it is not alluded to by any very ancient 
Christian writer, by Justin Martyr or Tertullian ; that it 
was unknown to the learned Origen, near the middle of 
the third century ; that Clement of Alexandria does not 
mention the festival, and speaks of the vain labor of some 
antiquaries who attempted to fix the date of the Saviour’s 
birth, who agreed in nothing except in placing it in the 
spring months of April or May; that the festival was first 
celebrated in January, in connection with the festival of 
the Manifestation; that Chrysostom, who represents the 
opinions of the Oriental Church, was ignorant, if not of the 
festival itself, yet certainly of the present period of its cele- 
bration, near the end of the fourth century; and finally, 
that the festival came from the West, and not like all the 
more ancient festivals, from the East. 

The true explanation of the origin of both the more an- 
cient festivals, Easter and Whitsunday, is, that they were 
Jewish feasts, continued among the Jewish Christians, 
and afterwards, it is impossible to say when, adopted by 
the Gentile believers, Christ having consecrated them anew, 
the one by his death and resurrection, and the other by the 
outpouring of the Spirit upon the Apostles. Neither of 
them was instituted by Christians; neither of them origin- 
ated in purely Christian ideas, as is shown by the testimony 
of Origen, already referred to, and in confirmation of which 
we might adduce a multitude of passages from the early 
Christian writers to the same point.* The Jews had no 





* We choose to give the following from the Manichean Faustus, partly 
as well illustrating the Christian idea of worship at the time the Man). 
cheans were separated from the Church, in the third century, and partly 
because we wish to say a word or two of the Manicheans in connection 
with the festival of Christmas. The passage is preserved by Augustine, 
in his reply to Faustus the Manichean. “The Pagans,’’ says Faustus, 
‘“‘ think to worship the Divinity by altars, temples, images, victims, and 
incense. I differ much from them in this, who regard myself, if I am 
worthy, as the reasonable temple of God, the living image of his living 
Majesty; I accept Jesus Christ as his image; the mind imbued with 

ood knowledge and disciplined in virtue I regard as the true altar; and_ 
the honor to be rendered to the Divinity and the sacrifices to be offered, 
— — alone, and those pure and simple.’”’— Contra Faust. 

. x. 6. 3. 

We do not remember to have seen it noticed as an argument of the 
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festival on which Christmas could be engrafted, and this, 
and the circumstance that it was not customary in the early 
ages to celebrate the birthdays, but only the deaths of dis- 
tinguished individuals, accounts for its late origin. The 
“‘ Natalia” of the martyrs were kept on the anniversary of 
their death, — their birth into an immortal existence. 

We have no complaint to make of the selection of the 
twenty-fifth of December as the day for commemorating 
the birth of the Saviour. It is as good as any other day, it 
being understood, as we suppose it is, by every one even 
moderately acquainted with the writings of Christian anti- 
quity, that the true date of the nativity is irrecoverably 
lost.* For ourselves, we like this festival of Christmas, and 
would let it stand where it is and where it has stood ever 
since the days of Chrysostom, at least, a period of fourteen 
centuries and a half. It matters not in the least that we 
are ignorant of the real date of the Saviour’s birth, We 
can be just as grateful for his appearance in the world as 
we could be, did we know the precise day or moment of 
his entrance into it. Of what consequence is it for us to 
know the particular day, or the year even, when this light 





late origin of the festival of the Nativity, that the Manicheans, who were 
separated from the Church, as we have said, in the third century, did not 
observe it, though they observed both the old feasts of Easter and Pente- 
cost. Yet the argument has some weight, if any subsidiary evidence 
were needed in a matter so plain. In their forms, as well as their gene- 
ral idea of worship, the Manicheans retained much of the old simplicity, 
and from the time of their being excluded from the Church they became 
an independent witness of its more ancient customs. They 6 Fa of 
no ‘sensible aids’’ to worship, which among them consisted, like the 
old Christian worship, in prayers and singing, to which were added read- 
ing from their sacred books and an address or exhortation, and they pre- 
served the old congregational discipline. They had, as we have just 
seen, neither temples, nor altars, nor statues ; wey baptized both adults 
and infants; they did not offer prayers to the dead, and rendered to the 
martyrs only those honors which were commonly rendered them at the 
end of the second century; they celebrated the eucharist, though substi- 
tuting water for wine, the use of which was forbidden by their ascetic 
principles: the festivals they celebrated with the simplicity of olden 
time. With the exception of the wine at the eucharist, the omission of 
which is readily explained, we have here as faithful a picture of Christian 
worship, and the ideas connected with it, in the early part of the third 
century, as could well be drawn. The entire absence of every trace of the 
festival of the Nativity only renders it the more exact. 


* «T do not believe,” says Beausobre, (T. ii. p. 692,) “ that the Evan- 
gelists themselves knew it. It is evident that St. Luke, who tells us that 
he began to be about thirty years of age, when he was baptized, did not 
know his precise age.” 
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first shone upon the earth, since we know that it has arisen 
and we enjoy its lustre and warmth? Of just as little con- 
sequence, for all practical purposes, as for the voyager on 
one of our majestic rivers to be informed of the exact spot 
in the remote wilds on which the stream takes its rise, 
since his little bark is borne gaily on by its friendly waters ; 

or for any of us, if our affairs have been long prosperous, 

to be able to tell how or when, to the fraction of a minute, 

our prosperity commenced. If we have been in adversity, 
and light has broken in upon our gloom, and continues to 
shine upon us, it imports little whether or not we can fix 
on the exact point of time at which the clouds began to 
break and scatter. Just so with this Star of Bethlehem, 
which “shines o’er sin and sorrow’s night;” the exact 
moment at which its beams began to be visible over the 
hills and valleys of Judea is not a subject about which we 
need perplex ourselves. No royal historiographer was pre- 
sent to chronicle the Saviour’s birth, yet if his spirit be in 
our hearts, we can, if we approve the observance, com- 
memorate his advent with all the kindlings of devout affec- 
tion and gratitude, at our homes, or in our houses of 
worship, where we have so often met to seek comfort and 


strength from his words, on any day which the piety of | 


past ages has set apart for so holy a purpose. 

There is no need of jealousy between the lovers of the 
old New England Thanksgiving and the lovers of Christ- 
mas. Weare not aware of a disposition on the part of 
any to substitute the former for the latter. There is no 
opposition between them, nor does the early history of the 
New England Thanksgiving show that there was ever 
intended to be any, or that there was any reference to 
Christmas in its appointment. The two festivals are totally 
distinct in their nature, and their objects different. The 
one is the festival of the ingathering of the harvest, and the 
other elevates the mind to the spiritual blessings flowing 
from him whose coming it celebrates— the blessings of 
peace and love. There is no opposition, no rivalship of any 
kind between them. It is true we honor the New England 
Thanksgiving not the less because we view it as a relic 
of Pilgrim piety ; we honor it the more. But we do not 
put the observance of it on this ground, but on the ground 
of its intrinsic fitness and propriety, its religious and social 
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uses. We of this age and country are in little danger of 
unnecessarily multiplying festivals. We have been charg- 
ed with being too plodding and solicitous, of making life 
too serious a business, being too intent on gain or interest, 
allowing too little time for recreation, and partaking too 
grudgingly of the enjoyments of the present moment. And 
certain it is we are asa people sufficiently serious in our 
worldly occupations; we have few enough intervals of 
repose. A spirit of feverish anxiety, an intense application 
of the thoughts to purposes of accumulation or aggrandize- 
ment, a hurry and excitement, are manifest enough. We 
need not labor to augment them. The few unexceptiona- 
ble festivals we have, should, we think, be observed and 
cherished, and. that of Thanksgiving as one of them, set 
apart as it is to religious gratitude for the harvest, and to 
family and social greetings. Nor can we conceive how any 
one .can be the less fitted to hail the joyful morn of 
Christ’s nativity for having first thanked God for the com- 
mon blessings of the year on this old New England day. 
With regard to the objection that one is of civil and the 
other ecclesiastical appointment, it is an objection which 
will weigh least with those who are best acquainted with 
the early history of Christian festivals, or who look deepest 
beneath the outside and letter of religion. A. L 





Art. IV.— BEAUTY. 


Ar the natal dawn of creation’s morn 
I ’rose in the pride of my charms, 
And an infant world in its orbit hurled 
Received the embrace of my arms ; 
To the god of day I gave the pure ray 
Oft seen on the face of the storm, 
Where the rain-drops diffuse its primal hues 
In the rainbow’s expanded form. 


The silvery light of the queen of night 
Is reflected from my bright eye, 
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As I watch with care a being so fair 
On her lonely course through the sky ; 
Through unbounded space with a matchless grace 
I a starry banner unfurled, . 
To the end of time its glories sublime 
Shall surround an admiring world. 


In the gorgeous dyes of the sunset skies 
Is portrayed my exquisite skill, 

For the placid lake a copy I make, 
To glow on its bosom so still ; 

On the mountain high, enthroned near the sky, 
In an atmosphere pure and rare, 

Where the sunshine glows on eternal snows, 
Dwells my spirit forever there. 
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My smile may be seen in each landscape serene 
With which nature-enrobes the earth, 

And each sparkling gem in the diadem 
Is by me endowed with its worth. 

In fields I preside where flowers abide, 
And their delicate forms I designed, 

With the verdure’s green to gladden the scene 
I their splendid array combined. 


NE Ped 


From founts on the hill, where the crystal rill 
Gushes forth to refresh the plain, 
My steps may be traced to the watery waste 
Whence their springs are supplied again. 
Beneath ocean’s waves, in unfathomed caves, 
I painted and polished each shell, 
And in coral groves where the dolphin roves 
I in loveliness long shall dwell. 


A holy desire of love I inspire 
In the depths of each mortal heart ; 

When ’tis truly felt, then the soul will melt 
With the raptures I there impart. 

In Eden so fair, when that happy pair 
Midst its loveliest scenes first trod, 

My most sacred shrine was their natures divine 


In the glorious image of God. 
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An essence refined, I pervade the mind 
Of those gifted beings of earth, 

Whose genius and art alone can impart 
Perfection to what I give birth. 

When at life’s sad close mortal forms repose 
In death’s stern and icy embrace, 

In sorrow I grieve as I’m forced to leave 
What I once delighted to grace. 


Let virtue control the immortal soul, 
And a holier triumph I claim : 

Though worlds pass away this cannot decay, 
Through eternity ever the same. 

All praise I resign to a God Divine, 
And to him let gratitude flow ; 

His mind is the source whence I take my course, 


Through the universe bright to glow. 
* 





Art. V.—THE CONNECTION BETWEEN INTELLECTUAL 
AND MORAL CULTURE.* 


We had not the pleasure of hearing either the Address 
or the Oration, the titles of which are given below, and are 
therefore particularly indebted to the authors for affording 
us an opportunity of reading them. The Address, as 
might be expected from the well-known character of its 
author, is rich in that wisdom which comes of much learn- 
ing, long reflection, and a Christian spirit. And though 
Judge White, in the introductory paragraph, would lead 
his hearers to expect a discourse all prose, —‘ fruit, but no 
flowers,’ — it is by no means deficient in tasteful and poetic 





*1. An Address delivered before the Society of the Alumni of Harvard 
University on their Anniversary, August 27,1844. By Daniet Appie- 
ton Wuiter. Published at the request of the Society. Cambridge: 
John Owen. 1844. 8vo. pp. 42. 


2. An Oration delivered at Cambridge before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in Harvard University, August 29,1844. By Grorce Pournam. 
Boston: Little & Brown. 1844. 8vo. pp. 36. 
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ornament. It weaves a graceful chaplet for the brow of a 
loved Alma Mater, and with gentle persuasion invites her 
sons, admiring her unfaded beauty, to come home on her 
birth-days and pay her the homage of reverent and grateful 
hearts. The Address is conservative and yet liberal in its 
general views of collegiate education. It is interesting and 
valuable for the strong filial attachment to the University 
which it breathes; for its timely hints on the duties of the 
alumni to that venerable institution; for its judicious and 
weighty remarks on “the free University system,” as ex- 
hibited abroad, the introduction of which amongst us it 
earnestly deprecates ; and above all, for the admirable sug- 
gestions it contains touching the mutual relations and 
reciprocal duties of teachers and pupils in our Colleges. 
On this last point Judge White has spoken not only like a 
religious philosopher, but like a Christian parent, and we 
heartily commend what he has said to the grave considera- 
tion of all who are interested in the subject. 

Mr. Putnam’s Oration is an able and eloquent produc- 
tion; clear, vigorous, and animated in style; in thought, 
independent and bold, without being extravagant ; in spirit, 
warm with the love and the inspiration of truth ; and in its 
moral tone, quite above the vulgar — we fear also the po- 
lite — standard of present opinion and feeling. We are at 
no loss to understand how, with the earnest and persuasive 
manner of the orator, its delivery should have had, as we 
are told it did, a thrilling effect on the hearers. And yet 
we are not surprised, notwithstanding its merit and the en- 
comiums it has elicited, that some upon sober considera- 
tion have been led to dissent from the leading position of 
the author, and to differ from him in his estimate of the re- 
markable men by reference to whose character and influ- 
ence he seeks to justify that position. We, however, in the 
main agree with him. The general views set forth by him 
with such force and brilliancy, we have long entertained ; 
and we thank him for putting upon them the stamp of his 
name and sending them abroad. 

No one can reasonably doubt that there is some “ con- 
nection between Intellectual and Moral Culture, between 
scholarship and character, literature and life.” Is it said, 


that literature is the product_of intellectual culture? 


But in every literary production there are certain moral 
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characteristics which are the fruit of moral culture, .or 
which indicate the want of it; and these characteristics 
constitute one of the principal elements to be taken into 
account in estimating the value of the work. Moreover, 
it will be found on examination, that the approved works 
of any given period of literary history indicate and repre- 
sent the degree of moral culture belonging to that period. 
There are some exceptions, we know, to this rule. There 
have been epochs of deep and wide-spread moral destitu- 
tion in which a single living genius has arisen, who by the 
energy of a heaven-born soul has redeemed it from the 
infamy of total barrenness; as we sometimes see a solitary 
star shining out through the thin haze that overspreads it, 
whilst all the rest of the firmament is dark with clouds. 
And again, one epoch sometimes seems to overlap that which 
follows it, and thus he who has his birth and does his work 
on the border of one, lives in reality — is recognized _is felt 
— only in the circle of the other. Such men are in a high 
sense, if not the highest, prophets. They belong not to 
the class of common gifted mortals. They are “not of 
their own age.” Like Milton, they must wait for another 
generation to read them, for other ages to do them full jus- 
tice. But, in general, authors are the exponents and re- 
presentatives both of the intellectual culture and of the 
moral principle and sentiment of their time. They are 
the amanuenses which their age employs to write, in such 
fashion as they may, its own outward and inward life. 
The sale-books of publishers disclose with sufficient accu- 
racy the state of the popular heart. 

But while this general correspondence between the lite- 
rature and the heart of an age or a people is admitted, it is 
sometimes denied that there is a similar connection between 
the intellect and the character of the individual author. It 
is maintained, that in doing its own work the intellect has 
no need of the conscience; that it can and does succeed — 
succeed in acquiring unfading laurels—alone; that its 
highest achievements may be effected by one whose soul is 
dark, troubled, diseased, without hope, without God! Now 
we do not hesitate to affirm the contrary. It is time the 
question were settled. Is there a law, holy and divine, which 
genius and talent must obey, or fail? It is time, we say, 
that this question were settled. For the sake of that talent 
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and genius which are ever coming forth into life, descended 
from the Father of lights, and shaping the destinies of the 
world, if there be such a law, it is time it were generally 
understood. 

We proceed to make a few observations on this point. 
Truth is the object of all worthy pursuit in study. A 
love of truth is essential to the author’s permanent success. 
This is well illustrated in the Oration before us. But, be- 


sides a love of truth, there are certain intellectual condi- 


tions equally essential. He must have, for instance, an eye 
for seeing the truth, and also the power of presenting it 
_ Clearly, faithfully, livingly, in all its bearings, as well in 
regard to the finer sentiments of the soul as to the faculties 
which take the name and do the work of the intellect. 

To bring these requisitions into a more precise form ; — 
in order to attain the best success, the scholar who thinks 
and writes for others should have, in addition to his 
learning, and the love of-truth, freedom of mind, good 
taste, and intellectual activity and energy. ‘These three 
qualifications are primary and fundamental. Now each 
of these has a necessary connection with the moral part 


of our nature, and neither of them can exist, in any degree 


of perfection, independently of that moral culture which 
is the basis of all true life. Let us see if it be not so. 
Freedom of mind, — what is it? It is, negatively, the 
absence of all unnatural restraints on the mind’s best action, 
exemption from the burning and torture of the passions, 
from the teasing and goading of the appetites, and from 
the whips and stings of the conscience ;— from these as 
well as from prejudice, fear, favor, and the hope of sordid 
rewards. It is, positively, power to rise in thought and im- 
agination into regions of perfect light and purity, to hold 
communion with the intelligence of other ages and other 
worlds, to explore the boundless field in which the highest 
sentiments have their corresponding objects, to know the 
Source of all knowledge, and to tread with humble but un- 
faltering step the track of eternal Wisdom, as it goes forth 
in the earth and round the universe, establishing and execut- 
ing its unchangeable laws. Now, this freedom, we affirm, 
has no security, no protection, if indeed it can be said to have 
any existence, except in the-moral nature —in the con- 
science and the soul. It does not exist, it cannot, where 
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the moral nature is wholly neglected. The ignorant for- 
eigner, is he rendered a freeman merely by being landed 
on our shores, naturalized, taxed, and made a voter? Does 
he, then, appreciate and enjoy civil liberty? Does he then, 
on the instant, become an American in principle and feel- 
ing, in attachments and hopes, in every thing but his birth 
and name? By no means. He must make himself ac- 
quainted with our political history, learn the principles of 
our Constitution, understand the plan of our government, 
and, above all, be imbued with the spirit of our institutions, 
before he can be called in any proper sense a free citizen. 
Now, what these attainments are to civil liberty in this case, 
moral culture is, in our view, to the freedom of the scholar, 
— its vitality, its dignity, its worth, its glory. 

Taste is another essential qualification. And what is 
taste? Ina writer, it is the ability, with all the materials 
for his work before him, to select the most suitable, and to 
dispose them into an order the most appropriate and beau- 
tiful. It implies therefore discrimination, choice, a sense of 
proportion and fitness, appreciation of what is just and 
true, not only in thought and language, but in principle and 
sentiment. Madame de Stael, we remember, somewhere 
says, ‘taste consists in the perfect knowledge of all true 
and beautiful relations.” We accept this definition, as 
discriminating as it is comprehensive. And then we say, 
that no man possesses this+ knowledge who does not know 
himself, who has not read the hand-writing of God on his 
soul, or who is acquainted with no higher laws than those 
which regulate the succession of ideas or the combination 
of images in his mind: for the most beautiful and true of — 
all relations are those which connect the heart of man with 
his Heaven-appointed duties, and unite him in will and 
affection with the Author of his being. There is, besides, a 
degree of moral sensibility, which is as essential an element 
of good taste as accuracy of judgment and self-knowledge. 
He who does not possess it, and is accustomed to treat 
with indifference the demands of virtue and religion, is in 
danger continually of offending those sentiments in others 
of which he knows nothing, and which are, in the end, to 
pronounce an irreversible judgment on his efforts. Let 
him abandon at once and forever the hope of producing 
any thing that will live. He lacks one thing; and that 
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thing — unfortunately for him — contains the principle of 
permanence, the life-element. 

Again, a certain amount of intellectual energy is indis- 
pensable to literary success. Energy implies activity and 
strength. It is this which gives force to language. It is the 
pith and nerve of eloquence. It imparts to the written and 
spoken word its spirit and interest. We love to perceive 
it, we love to feel it awaking our sympathies, kindling our 
enthusiasm, and making us strong in the cause for which it 
is exerted. And the literary productions, particularly the 
orations, which are most admired, both ancient and modern, 
are distinguished by this quality. Every word strikes. 
Every sentence has its meaning. Every line is a line of 
life. When the “golden flood of their divine rhetoric” 
is poured forth, it flows like a torrent. Strong thought 
seeks a strong expression; burning thoughts, words that 
burn. Now it will not be denied that moral purity has a 
tendency to preserve intellectual energy. We believe more 
than this; namely, that in connection with active moral 
sentiments it creates intellectual power ; but it is sufficient 
for our present purpose to maintain that it preserves it. No- 
thing is more true, —the proof is seen in a thousand mel- 
ancholy and lamented examples of “ genius baffled, blasted 
and discrowned,” — than that moral degeneracy induces 
dimness of the intellectual vision, and in many cases a perfect 
atrophy of the powers of the mind. The moral degene- 
racy which tends to such a result, it should be observed, 
does not consist solely in the habitual indulgence of the 
animal appetites. There is a profligacy of the thoughts, a 
drunkenness of the imagination, a prostitution of the fac- 
ulties to base ends, which is not less surely fatal. He 
who thus offends, “ braves a law that is higher and stronger 
than he, and he must take the retribution.” , 

Thus it appears, we think, and by no strained and un- 
natural inferences, that those qualities of the mind which, 
upon a fair view of the subject, must be deemed essential 
to the best success in study and literature, derive their 
chief support and nourishment from the moral nature, and 
cannot exist except in harmony with its laws. 

There is still another view of this subject on which we 
beg leave to offer a few suggestions. Suggestions, we say, 
for our limits forbid a full discussion. 
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Literature is distributed into several departments, as 
Poetry, Fiction, Criticism, History, and others. Now let 
either department be taken, and what is peculiar to it care- 
fully examined, and it will appear evident that no one is 
fitted to excel in it, whichever it be, who has wholly ne- 
glected the culture of his moral nature. And since Poetry 
was the earliest form of literature into which men cast 
their thoughts, let us first consider this with reference to 
the above observation. In primitive times, poetry was re- 
garded and used as the fittest vehicle of Divine truth. It 
was the universal language of worship. By all people of 
antiquity it was employed to celebrate the honor of their 
gods, and to impart an air of sanctity to their religious 
duties. The Delphic oracles, the Sybil’s prophecies, were 
all delivered in verse, because this was conceived to clothe 
them with a mysterious, a super-earthly charm. Moreover,. 
a considerable portion of the Bible is poetry. The oracles 
of God are in the songs of Hebrew bards, The. inspira- 
tions of holiness and love that descended upon prophet 
and priest, flowed out from them in the melody of verse. 
Battle and victory, festival and fast, the gay rejoicings of 
the nuptial and the passionate lamentations of the burial, 
the sighings of repentance and the agony of remorse, filial 
fear and holy awe,—these they sang in strains deep, 
full, and fervent, that have moved the heart of the world. 
The lofty hymns of Moses and Deborah, the unrivalled 
poem of Job, the “sapphic elegy” of Jeremiah, the sweet- 
ly flowing and yet impassioned numbers of Isaiah and 
David, — how full are these of the love of that unspeakable 
and everlasting beauty, that divine and immortal truth, 
which the intellect clearly discerns only when its eye is. il- 
luminated by the soul. 

And this early estimate and use of poetry have in a 
sense sanctified it, —separated it to the ministry of truth 
and goodness, made it sacred, as a temple of the Lord. In 
all ages it has been regarded in this light. Everywhere it 
is felt, that he who takes up the poetic lyre takes in his 
hand a Divine instrument; and that while he touches its 
strings, he should have a heart to feel the vibrations of its 
heavenly music. 


** The Poet’s lyre, to fix his fame, 
Should be the Poet’s heart ; 
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Affection lights a brighter flame 
Than ever blazed by Art.” 


He must have a heart to feel what is true and beautiful, 
brave and holy, that his verse may chime with these spiritual 
and immortal harmonies. He must draw inspiration from 
the warm and glad, the pure and lovely, spirit of Nature. 
His meditations must rest on the various beauty and kind- 
ling splendor of its visible temple, not more than on the 
awful wonders of its innermost shrine. He must com- 
mune often with himself, descend alone into the depths of 
his own being, — ever serene and translucent if the spirit- 
ual sun shines upon it; else dark, gloomy, tumultuous. 
He must be at home with the sorrowful, the tempted, the 
rejoicing of the sons of men, and not a stranger to the 
enduring, the unconquerable, the eternal in man’s nature. 
And is this the work of the intellect alone, or chiefly? Is 
it within the possibilities of mere intellectual culture? Is 
it pretended that there can be any true and living inspiration 
to a heartless bosom, to a frozen soul? And can there be 
heart-stirring utterance where there has been no inspiration, 
and no moral experience? Alas! the experiment has been 
made, too frequently made to leave room for doubt. The 
gifted genius who might have egghanted the world with 
the sweetness of his numbers andseélectrified the ages after 
him by their thrilling tones, had he but listened to the 
heavenly “ harpers harping with their harps,” by shutting 
his ear to them and feeding the ethereal flame in his bosom 
with the gross aliment of the earth, has 


*“‘ Profaned the God-given strength and marr’d the lofty line,” 


and thus passed upon himself and his works the doom of 
early and irredeemable oblivion. 

Of this class, we think, with Mr. Putnam, that Byron is 
the most conspicuous example in English literature ; though 
his friend Shelley, from the influence of a set of philoso- 
phers who profess to admire in him a prophet of liberty 
and love, (the largest liberty of the wildest love, we sup- 
pose,) stands but little below him. Of Byron all who 
are acquainted with his history will-say in his own words, 


** This should have been a noble creature: 
He had all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements.”’ 
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He had a heart originally not deficient in sensibility or affec- 
tion. He had talents, too, which would have commanded 
admiration and respect in any field he might have chosen 
for their exercise. But with suicidal hand he began his 
career by tearing away the corner-stone of all true great- 
ness. He snapped the silken cord of moral control, and 
then snapped the strings of his angel-harp. With a skil- 
ful hand he took up the divine instrument, and its sounds 
reverberated throughout the civilized world ; but all lovers 
of truth everywhere felt and lamented the discord. He is 
out of tune with the world ; he is at variance with nature ; 
he is in rebellion against himself; and when he rises to his 
most cherished moods, he seems as though 


‘“‘ Frenzy to his heart were given 
To speak the malison of Heaven.” 


Sad is the tale of Byron’s genius. A failure it most | 


truly was,—a mournful, though splendid failure! We 
seem to follow him, with anxious eye, as he roams from 
place to place — from town to country and from country 
to town, disgusted with life, a stranger among his friends, 
an exile even in the land of his birth,—seeking rest and 
finding none. We hear his murmuring discontent in every 
new condition, and listen while he pours his distempered 
soul into his lofty but embittered song. We follow him as 
a wayward brother, when he plunges into the camp of 
Mars, and draws his battle-blade with the sons of ancient 
freedom. We observe him with hopeful interest, nay, not 
without emotions of sympathetic joy, as he pauses to breathe 
the air of Attica and Phocis once surcharged with the elec- 
tric fire of poesy, as he stoops to drink from the fountain 
of Helicon, and bends the knee in the old temple of Apollo. 
And when, at last, he hangs up his jarring harp, lies down 
in despair, and — dies, while we weep with the thousands 
that deplore him, the question is forced upon us, what has 
he accomplished, what has he earned, where are the trophies 
of his success? Had Byron’s childhood been more fortu- 
nate, and had he given heed to the still, small voice which is 
ever whispering within of duty and inviting to worship, the 
whole life and destiny of the man had been changed, and 
the productions of his genius —a few of which are of sur- 
passing merit, proving him to have been little less than 
6* 
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*‘archanged ruined”? — would have been cherished ang 
admired through all future time. As it is, they will hardly 
survive the passing age. With his own hand he sprinkled 
over them the ashes of decay. He sowed the seeds of death 
in the field from which he should have gathered an immor- 
tal harvest. Did he not at last feel this? Was it not the 
memory of early days and of better thoughts, coming in 
contact with the sense of shame and regret in his breast, 
which produced that soft and touching and holy prayer, 
— we would fain hope sincere, accepted and effectual, — 
which was, we believe, one of the last efforts of his weary 
and dejected muse ? | 

“Father of light! to Thee I call, 

My soul is dark within; 

Thou who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 

Avert the death of sin. 


Thou who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 

Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 

My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive: 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die.” 


The class is not small of the sons of genius and of 
song to which Byron belongs, and of which he is the 
head. But there is one whose name sometimes is put 
with it, whom we cannot consign to such an association. 
We mean the bard of Scotland. Burns is not of this 
class; and we could not even mention him in this connec- 
tion, had not his example been introduced as a warning, — 
not much to the purpose of his argument, as it seems 
to us,— by Mr. Putnam in his Oration. It cannot 
be said of Burns that, judged by any standard, even 
the highest, he failed of success, of entire and al- 
most unexampled success, as a poet. Nor will it be 
said that he owed his success to his head and not to his 
heart, —to his intellectual gifts rather than to his moral 
graces. Burns was not a bad man, a man destitute of 
good principles. ‘To him who looks beyond the outside 
of character, who pierces to the springs of action, to the 
penetralia of thought, sentiment, desire and affection, 
he appears far better than many whose outward garb 
is fairer. Call him frail, as a reed trembling in the wintry 
blast, call him erring, tax him as a sinner, —sigh over 
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him, weep for him, (but you will weep with him,) — pity 
him with deep, overflowing sadness and sympathy ; “ but 
oh! say not he was vile ; put him not in the seat with the 
scorner, with the profane, with the corrupter of other men; 
him, of heart so large, filled with all sweet and tender human- 
ities, — him, whose poetry is the music of nature singing its 
truth and love, its sadness and joy, its beauty and benefi- 
cence toa listening world, — grateful as the breeze of spring, 
gentle as the autumn sun, silvery bright as the dew on the 
banks of Doon, — in child and sire, peasant and_prince, man 
and woman alike, touching every chord that vibrates to 
youthful love, to domestic duty, to private grief, to social en- 
joyment, to national honor, — breathing cheerily in the work- 
shops, over the fields, and at the hearths of honest toil, and 
with softest spirit soothing the heart of lonely and neglected 
sorrow, — instinct with all that is loveliest in man or angel ; 
— him you cannot give over to the portion of the lost, nor 
consign to the tomb of the forgotten! His weaknesses, 
his errors, his vices even, —for alas ! he had them,— reached 
only the court of the temple in which his genius dwelt; 
whilst that temple itself, hung round with golden lamps, 
continued to his last hour, through all the storms that beat 
upon its roof, to shine with the clear effulgence, and to 
charm with the rich and chaste magnificence, of its first 
morning. ‘Take your Voltaire, already gone to his own 
place, beyond the reach of any attempts of French gal- 
vanism to resuscitate him,— your Goéthe, with his mo- 
rality of selfishness wrought and polished into the beauty 
of a statue, and his religion of sensuality spiritualized and 
adorned with angelic graces,— your Shelley and Byron, 
though we part with them not without reluctance and 
tears, — take these and do what you will with them ; write 
over the alcove that contains their productions the dreadful 
letters, that shook the heart of the monarch of Babylon 
with terror, ‘‘ Weighed in the balances and found want-. 
ing”: but Burns is not of them, and descends not into 
their doom. ‘The world cannot spare him. He is em- 
balmed for preservation in the delighted memory of ages. 
For the good that was in him he is loved ; and for the good 
he has done, humanity, virtue, religion, claim him as their 
friend. Burns will live when all we who speak his name, 
and all our doings, are forgotten ! 
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Having dwelt so much at length on the relation of poetry 
to the moral nature, we have but little space left for other 
branches of literature. It was our intention to have noticed 
briefly the extensive and important department of Fiction, 
and to have devoted a page or two to that of Criticism ; 
instead of which we shall bring our article to a close with 
a few observations on Historical writing, as connected with 
moral culture. 

Among literary studies none stands higher in dignity 
and influence than History. Through it time sounds aloud 
its many-toned voice; the songs that were sung in the 
beginning are heard now; Adam and Moses, the Pharaohs 
and the Cesars live in our sight; solemn lessons from 
generation to generation are spoken; and the whole Past 
with its manifold expression — its thought, and its action — 
marches in silence and grandeur, like the orderly move- 
ment of an army, before the penetrating gaze of the whole 
Present. We say, then, that history stands first of all 
studies in dignity and influence. Lord Bacon calls it “ the 
base of the pyramid of knowledge.” Its office is to unfold 
the causes, the principles, the actions, the Divine interpo- 
sitions, that have formed the character and swayed the 
destiny of the community, the people, or the age it com- 
memorates. It is therefore not so much “ philosophy 
teaching by experience,” as it is experience furnishing 
materials for philosophy. According to ancient mythology 
the Muse of History was the daughter of Memory. And this 
imputed origin is more than a poetic fancy ; it has a foun- 
dation in reality. It indicates, with equal beauty and 
distinctness, the true nature of history: which is but facts, 
the knowledge of which has been preserved by the memory 
and its various auxiliaries, brought out, analysed, arranged, 
and translated into an understood language. 

But our inquiry relates more particularly to the qualifica- 
tions of the historian. And what are these? Are 
intellectual gifts alone sufficient? Is it enough for him, 
that he sees and knows and is able to describe? Certainly 
not. Impartiality, fidelity, love of truth, self-control, — 
sterling moral qualities, —are equally indispensable. We 
insist upon this point. It is time it were well understood. 
The world has suffered incalculably, in consequence of its 
being overlooked, from historians without the requisite 
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moral attainments. Neglect of moral culture, practical 
contempt of the law of God, false-heartedness, is, and ought 
to be, fatal to the success of an author in this department 
of study and literature. ‘In them who engage in this 
work,” it was well remarked by a wise man of a former 
age,* ‘who shall rightly and well relate the occurrences 
of states and kingdoms, there is required much more than 
makes up an ordinary man. They ought to be superlative- 
ly intelligent, diligently industrious, and uncorruptedly 
sincere.” In this enumeration of qualities the last, namely, 
‘ sincerity’, — honesty, impartiality, singleness of heart, — 
is, by no means, least in importance. Quite as necessary 
is it as veracious speech in the intercourse of men. For 
without it what confidence can be placed in the historian’s 
statements, what respect can be entertained for his opin- 
ions? It was said by Cicero, “every one knows that the 
first law in writing history is not to dare to say any thing 
that is false, and the next, not to be afraid to speak the 
truth; that there may be no suspicion of partiality.on the 
one hand nor of prejudice on the other.” + This canon is 
just. It is not enough, that the historian be a keen ob- 
server; he must be also a lover of truth. We repeat and 
insist upon this as of the first moment; for we know that 
society has a more than a temporary and superficial interest 
in it. Nor are these the only qualifications. Accuracy of 
observation, love of truth, honesty in relating, are indispens- 
able, but are not the whole. He should be capable, moreover, 
of deep and tender emotions, of pure and active sympa- 
thies, of a comprehensive and disinterested philanthropy. 
No extent of knowledge, no acuteness or vigor of thought, 
no brilliancy of wit or fancy, can compensate for the want 
of these essential qualities. In short, he must have moral 
sensibility, without which it is impossible to appreciate the 
highest virtue —the heroism of the poor, the persecuted, 
the afflicted, the forsaken — in the examples he brings to 
view ; or to portray in suitable colors the foulest iniquity 
— the profligacy and cruelty of the mighty and illustrious 
—which it is his duty to expose. “Especially in the bio- 
grapher are these qualities essential, though we must con- 
fess they are but rarely found. The great vice of most 





* Owen Felltham’'s Resolves — “ Of History.”’ +t De Orat. lib. 2,cap. 15. 
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biographies, even the best, is exaggeration. They are not 
true. They give a one-sided view of their subjects. As 
Dr. Johnson says, “ they shew their favorite decorated and 
magnified like the ancient actors in their tragic dress, and 
endeavor to hide the man that they may produce a hero.” 
This is one of the fruits of that opinion which we are 
combatting, that the best success in study and literature 
may be reached without moral culture, without rigid prin- 
ciples of self-government, without reverence for conscience, 
without devotion to truth and justice, —a notion as danger- 
ous and pernicious as it is false. | 

Few histories, whether general or particular, civil or per- 
sonal, have yet been written by men “rightly and well” 
qualified. ‘The splendid work of Gibbon, for example, 
though the fruit of transcendant talents and great learning, 
is vitiated by its loose principles, its gross indecencies, its 
malicious sneers at Christianity, so that it cannot safely be 
put into the hands of a youth of unformed character with- 
out a solemn caution. And is that a successful work which 
is justly subject to such censure? We might cite other 
examples to the same purpose, but refrain from doing it, our 
object being rather to vindicate a principle than to submit a 
criticism. We rejoice, however, in the full faith of better 
things to come in this field of literary labor. Our own age, 
we believe, is ready to disown all historians of this descrip- 
tion and will not give them a name to live. It will have 
men whom it can trust to do this great work for posterity. 
It will not consent that coming generations shall be imposed 
upon by distorted representations of facts, or by a fraudulent 
development and exposition of principles. It will demand 
that the writers of history whose works it shall transmit 
with its seal upon them be men of strictest integrity, of un- 
suspected purity, who feel the obligations of morality and 
religion, who have hearts as well as heads —eyes as well 
as spectacles. Let him who is conscious of deficiency in 
these respects betake himself to some other vocation. He 
cannot succeed in this. He will assuredly fail; and all the 
more signally, as his intellectual endowments and literary 
culture are eminent and remarkable. It is gratifying to 
remark the union of these qualities in some of our own 
countrymen, whose labors in the department of History 
have been attended with great and deserved success. 
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We have not room to pursue these remarks on a subject 
to us of great importance. We say of great import- 
ance ; for to us it has an importance not measurable by 
any scale of degrees employed in the common matters of 
life, but one which ranges on a Jevel with the immortal in- 
terests of man. “It is of the greatest concernment in the 
Church and Commonwealth,” as Milton says, “to have a 
vigilant eye how books demean themselves; for books are 
not dead things, but contain a progeny of life in them, to 
be as active as the soul was whose progeny they are.” It 
is of the greatest concernment to the present and the 
future, that our authors be held to a rigid accountability. 
It ought to be the universal voice of Christian civiliza- 
tion, that without a love of truth and respect for the prin- 
ciples of virtue they not only cannot succeed by reason of 
their own deficiencies, but shall not by reason of the public 
will. ‘They should understand, that they are to be tried 
now and hereafter not only by the educated mind, but also 
by the educated conscience and purified heart of the sons 
of God ; and that if they fail of sustaining themselves at 
the latter tribunal, no verdict from the former can save them 
alive. There are still authors fattening upon the mischief 
they do; in whose productions sin is made to appear inter- 
esting and attractive, and modest virtue so tame and stupid 
as to excite only contempt; who put into the hands of the 
arch-enemy polished and beautiful weapons, and make him 
obtain, with the dexterity and grace of a knight-errant, an 
easy victory over his less active and vigilant rival. For the 
sake of a temporary, groundling popularity and a rapid 
sale, they seem willing to unsettle and overturn the moral 
principles of society, and to instal the fiercest passions and 
the lowest in their place. Upon such authors let “sharpest 
justice” be done. Let them be branded with the moral 
censure of the whole Christian community. They are 
worse than thieves and robbers, and deserve a worse fate, 
Let them die and not live, and let their names perish with 
their works. J. W. T. 
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It may at first seem strange that the Unitarians of Eng- 
land should feel a lively interest iu the condition of the 
Established Church, or in the course which theological opin- 
ion may take within its walls. Not only shut out from all 
participation in its privileges, but made the objects of its 
most bitter scorn, receiving from every true Churchman 
a double measure of condemnation as Dissenters and as 
Unitarians, they might be expected to care little for the 
affairs of a body to which they hold such relations. But, 
besides the attention which every intelligent observer must 
be disposed to give to the history of religious opinion as it 
passes under his eye, there are two reasons why Libe- 
ral Dissenters in England must regard with eager curi- 
osity the present tendencies of the Establishment. Keen- 
ly feeling the injustice of the position in which they are 
placed by the legalized institutions of the land, they can- 
not but watch every movement which offers the least 
promise of a change in the character of those institutions. 
And this interest must both be sharpened, and be raised 
into a nobler feeling than that of selfish anxiety, by the 
nature of the developments which have of late startled 
the whole Christian world. The questions that now agitate 
the English Church are of the deepest importance. They 
go to the foundations of liberty and responsibleness. They 
are not questions of discipline or faith, so much as questions 
that lie back of these, — questions respecting the rights of 
the soul. The principles so adroitly pushed into notice by 
the “ 'Tractarian ” writers, under cover of reverence for an- 
tiquity and a desire to give the religious sentiment greater 
force, are directly opposed to the principles of Protestant- 
ism, of Dissent, and of Unitarianism,— the contrariety 
becoming more manifest at each step in this enumeration. 
If “Puseyism” be true, free inquiry is a sin, individual 
judgment a fatal delusion. Whether its disciples will re- 
turn into the bosom of the Romish Church, is of compara- 
tively little moment; they have set forth the worst, because 





* Lectures on Certain High-Church Principles commonly designated 
by the term Puseyism. By Tuomas’-Mapce. London. 1844. 8vo. 
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the rudimental, errors of that Church in writings professed- 
ly Protestant ; and who should be prompt to expose and 
refute those errors, if not they who have been foremost in 
laboring and in suffering for liberty of thought and speech,— 
the descendants, or successors of the old English Presbyte- 
rians, who in their day were the champions of religious 
freedom ? 

Mr. Madge, the minister of the chapel in which Lindsey 
and Belsham preached, has therefore performed an appropri- 
ate service in laying open to public view the pretensions of 
the new party in the National Church. He did right in 
giving his people the instruction which these Lectures 
afford, and he has done right in giving to all who will read, 
the opportunity of seeing, through his clear statements, 
supported by a conclusive array of proofs, the real princi- 
ples and purposes of a movement which already includes 
‘‘a very large proportion of the younger clergy” of the 
Establishment. He has not confined himself, however, to 
an exposition of the errors which mark the new school, but 
has presented a lucid and able vindication of the principles 
which these errors would subvert. The book has therefore 
a value much beyond that which belongs to it asa demo- 
lition of Puseyism. It offers, in a condensed form, the 
great argument which underlies all religion and all progress. 
We have read the volume with much satisfaction, and if 
any one would understand the true character of the Ox- 
ford theology — its actual developments, its unquestionable 
tendencies, and its real foundations—we advise him to 
give these Lectures a careful perusal. They are written 
in the style which best became the subject and the occa- 
sion of their delivery. They avoid rhetorical embellish- 
ment and magnificent perorations, but exhibit throughout 
a correct and graceful diction, such as proves a nice taste 
and a practised hand. Occasional diffuseness and abund- 
ant amplification afford no ground of censure in discourses 
intended to be read before a promiscuous audience. Al- 
though prepared “in the course of each successive week 
previous to their delivery, and without the slightest view to 
publication,” the author—more just to the public than 
some who offer this apology for printing their slovenly com- 
positions —has by a diligent revision removed whatever 
marks of haste may have originally impaired their worth ; 
VOL. XXXIX.—4TH S. VOL. III. NO. I. 7 
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though Mr. Madge, we have reason to know, might well 
be imitated by many other preachers in the care he be- 
stows upon his weekly discourses. ‘The Lectures do not, 
indeed, seem to us to be all of equal merit. That on “ Apos- 
tolic Succession” we should pronounce the best, though 
the one by which it is followed — on “Catholic Tradition 
and the Authority of the Fathers,’ we are inclined to 
believe, cost the writer the most pains. The last two Lec- 
tures were written, we should judge, more rapidly than the 
others. ‘The volume discovers a calm and candid spirit. 
The severity which marks a few passages, is felt by the 
reader to be just. There is no intemperate abuse, and no 
idle declamation. Mr. Madge is earnest, but honest. He 
detests ecclesiastical arrogance and superstitious pedantry, 
but never loses his temper amidst the great provocation 
of such follies. 

We cannot attempt to analyse the several lectures; yet 
in this way alone could we give a fair view of their con- 
tents. We will rather quote the titles, trom which our 
readers may form some idea of the value of the book, and 
will make one or two extracts as specimens of the author’s 
manner. ‘The first Lecture treats generally of “ the princi- 
ples, spirit, and tendency of Anglo-Catholicism or Pusey- 
sim.” ‘The second discusses the original constitution of 
“the Christian Church,” and shows the weakness of the 
Episcopalian argument on this subject. ‘The third Lecture 
is a conclusive exposure of the false doctrine of “Apostolic 
succession.” The fourth is on “Catholic tradition and the 
authority of the Fathers,” whose claims to respect are 
handled without fear. The fifth maintains the “ suf- 
ficiency of Scripture and the right of private judgment.” 
The sixth considers “ the Church of England in connexion 
with the State.” The seventh presents “the essential 
principles of a Christian Catholic Church.” And the eighth 
is “a recapitulation of the preceding lectures.” 

Mr. Madge introduces his sixth Lecture with the follow- 
ing statement of “the high ground of authority on which 
the Tractarian divines place that branch of the Catholic 
Church denominated the Church of England.” 


** According to them it is divine in its origin, episcopal in its 
form, descends to us in direct succession from the apostles, and 
is the appointed judge in religious controversies. Its rulers are 
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the bishops, assisted by the clergy of their respective dioceses, 
and in them is vested the right to manage and direct all-its 
affairs. This is the theory of the polity of the Church accord- 
ing to the views of the Anglo-Catholic party. They maintain 
that a visible society was established by Christ and his apostles, 
whose constitution and government are one and uniform, that in 
this constitution prelacy forms an essential element, without 
which no community of professing Christians can be considered 
a part of the Catholic Church of Christ, and that by the grace of 
the episcopal order alone is any efficacy imparted to the admin- 
istration of the word and sacraments.’’ — pp. 243, 244. 


Add to this the language which Mr. Madge quotes from 
one of the Tracts for the Times, —‘“‘ Why should we 
not seriously endeavor to impress our people with the plain 
truth, that by separating themselves from our communion, 
they separate themselves not only from a decent, orderly, 
useful society, but from the only Church in this realm 
which has a right to be quite sure that she has the Lord’s 
body to give to the people,” — and then let any one say if 
he is not prepared to adopt Mr. Madge’s judgment ;_of the 
correctness of which, if from want of further information 
he entertain any doubt, let him read the writings of 
Newman, Pusey, Palmer, Froude, and other advocates of 
“the Anglo-Catholic System :—” 

‘Of the Tractarian theology we may say generally, that false 
principles, false statements, false reasoning, and false inferences 
are among its marked and distinguishing characteristics. After 
having bestowed upon it much attention, I have been brought to 
the conviction that never before was there put forward a theory, 
— carrying with it such lofty pretensions and pregnant with such 
momentous consequences, —so utterly wanting in everything 
like evidence, so entirely resting upon far-fetched inferences, 
subtle distinctions, and unauthorized assumptions.’ — pp. 87,88. 


We find in this volume another quotation from a writer 
of the same school, so remarkable in its character, that we 
cannot but transfer it to our pages. It is the ultimate point 
of Trinitarian “concessions,” and gives up the Bible to 
the Unitarian. Hear what “the Rev. W. J. E. Ben- 
nett, a clergyman nominated, it is -said, by the Bishop of 
London to one of the largest churches in his diocese,” can 
say, as his words “ appeared in the Record newspaper.” 


“If we are satisfied that Scripture is Scripture — that is, that 
our Bibles, as we possess them now, do contain God’s real word, 
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— if in this we are satisfied, then let me mark out to you a few 
things which I do not think you could, or any Christian could, 
have found out for himself in that Bible, —things which I do 
not imagine would have been articles of our faith so peremptorily 
pronounced as they are, had there not been such a thing as tra- 
dition, or the teaching of the Church; for instance, the doctrine 
of the holy Trinity. Is it possible, my brethren, do you think, 
that you, or I, or any one, be he ever so gifted with the powers 
of man, could have deduced and invented for himself this most 
wonderful and mysterious doctrine out of the Bible? There is 
no mention of the Trinity in unity to be found in Scripture in so 
many direct words. ‘That God is one and yet three, three and 
yet one, is not said, in so many diStinct words, in the Bible; and 
yet it is a most vital doctrine. We have always had it in the 
Church.” — pp. 112, 113. 


‘“‘ We have always had it in the Church,” says Mr. Ben- 
nett. But mark what another expounder of the new theo- 
logy says, in “ Tracts for the Times, No. 85.” 


“The early Church did herself conceal these same church 
doctrines. Viewing that early period as a whole, there is on the 
whole a great secrecy observed in it concerning such doctrines 
as the Trinity and the Eucharist; that is, the early Church did 
the very thing which I have been supposing Scripture does, — 
conceal these high truths.’ — p. 168. 

So-then the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be “ found out 
in the Bible,” and was “concealed” by the early Church. 
Yet “itis a most vital doctrine.” Is this the way God 
deals with his children — hiding from their sight the truths 
which it is important they should believe? We assent, 
with the heartiest conviction, to the statement that no 
marks of a belief in the Trinity can be found in the Bible 
or in the early Church; and the inference we leave to be 
drawn by any person of common sense. 

A short extract which we will make from the seventh 
Lecture, includes much solid thought. 


** Between the exercise of individual freedom of thought and 
action, and the authority assumed by the Church of Rome to 
determine absolutely what is Christian truth and what, therefore, 
we are to believe and profess, there lies no intermediate ground 
or position. If we deny to man the rights of reason and con- 
science, and establish an ecclesiastical domination in their place, 
it becomes merely a matter of calculation and prudence how far 
that domination shail be carried —whether it shall or shall not 
proceed to the length to which it has sometimes proceeded, that 
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is, to the enforcement of its decrees by the infliction of pains and 
penalties. ‘The Church of England and other churches besides 
have substituted, instead of the infallible authority of the Pope 
or general councils, a priestly authority or a church authority, 
which is equally inconsistent with the right and the duty of 
individual judgment. But as this judgment will and must be 
exercised ; as it is impossible to prevent men from exercising it; 
as all attempts to do so have been as vain and impotent as they 
have been cruel and unjust; no church, which does not recog- 
nize and concede this right, can have any claim to be called a 
Catholic or universal Church. It becomes at once a limited and 
exclusive church, not a general and comprehensive one. It 
draws around it a line of demarcation by which the wisest and 
best men must often be kept out of its communion.” — pp. 273, 
274. 


To this passage we may append another brief paragraph, 
from the same Lecture, in which Mr. Madge explains the 
principles of Church union as held by Unitarians. 


““The basis of our union, as a Church, is simply that of 
agreement as to the Object of worship, the divine commission 
and authority of our spiritual lawgiver, and the right of every 
individual to interpret for himself the records of revelation, and 
to form, hold, and profess whatever opinions that interpretation 
may lead him to adopt. The principle on which our religious 
communion is founded is wide and comprehensive, — designed 
to include all who are content with scriptural forms of worship 
and scriptural terms of fellowship.” —p. 288. 


One more quotation we will give from the fifth Lecture, 
commending it to the perusal of those who find it difficult 
to understand what Unitarians mean. 


“This is what we mean by the sufficiency of Scripture. In 
contending for that sufficiency, it is not meant that Scripture 
alone should be read and studied, and that we should throw 
aside every means,— that we should despise and reject every 
help, that might enable us more correctly to ascertain its mean- 
ing, and more fully to enter into its spirit. This would be a 
monstrous perversion, a most pernicious abuse of the maxim, 
‘that the Bible only is the religion of Protestants.” All that is 
to be understood by it is, that no other work carries with it the 
same title to our regard and submission, and that when once its 
principles are clearly ascertained, they furnish the only authori- 
tative rule for Christian faith and practice; that no other writ- 
ings, of whatever age or country they may be, can be allowed to 
come into competition with them, — to qualify their statements 
or to supersede their authority; that on every question, where 
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they speak positively and explicitly, their decision is paramount 
and final ; and that no opinion or practice, unsanctioned by them, 
is to be received as a necessary and essential part of the Chris- 
tian scheme.” — pp. 203, 204. 


The pretensions which are so ably treated in the volume 
before us, are not known to us only as belonging to the 
history of religion in another land. There is a High Church 
party in this country, which, if it have not yet accepted all 
the propositions of the Oxford Tractarians, evidently rel- 
ishes their writings and looks with favor upon the princi- 
ples which they have advanced. The point on which 
their discussions and counsels turn, is every day acquiring 
fresh interest. The controversies of the next few years 
may, not improbably, revolve around it. This point is — the 
Church. What is the Church? What is its authority? 
What its importance? What its true place among Christ- 
ian ideas, or Christian influences? These questions demand 
attention, and deserve an answer. We propose in the re- 
mainder of this article — taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity afforded us by our notice of Mr. Madge’s book — to 
offer a few remarks that may indicate the true reply, espe- 
cially to the last of these questions. 

A high value, then, we at once admit, and, if necessary, are 
prepared to show, is placed upon the Church, in the New 
Testament. It is spoken of as something, — whether it be 
an institution or a community —an organization to which 
the form is essential, or a brotherhood which exists only 
through the force of sentiment, — it is spoken of as some- 
thing entitled to the special regards of the believer. It is 
represented as sustaining important relations, and the 
union between the Church and Christ in particular is made 
the subject of frequent notice and highly wrought descrip- 
tion. It needs not a very close study of the language 
which is used, to satisfy us that neither the Evangelists nor 
the Apostles considered the Church as a visible organiza- 
tion, deriving its validity from the form in which it was 
cast. The Church in the New Testament is the whole 
company of believers, the uncounted and wide-spread con- 
gregation of those who receive the Gospel as the law of 
life. It is co-extensive with Christianity; it is the living 
Christianity of the time, be that more or less, be it express- 
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ed in one mode of worship or another, in one or another 
variety of internal discipline. The Church of Christ com- 
prehends, and is composed of all his followers. 

This is the simple idea of the Church which we find in 
the New Testament. And to this idea, as we have said, 
the minds of the sacred writers were fond of recurring. 
They loved to collect the members of Christ, as they styled 
them, under one idea, and present them to their readers in 
this relation of unity. Thus viewed, the Church became 
the emblem of Christian influences and Christian benefits. 
It expressed all that Christ had lived for, or died for. He 
had “loved it, and given himself for it.” It was “ the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” It was “the body,” of 
which he was the head. 

But there was another idea on which the Apostles, in 
imitation of their Master, insisted yet more strenuously — 
the idea of the individual. They taught the importance 
of the individual soul. Around this, as the one object of 
interest, were gathered the revelations and commandments 
of the Gospel. Personal responsibleness — in view of privi- 
leges, duties, sins, and temptations — was their great theme. 
They preached the Gospel to the soul in its individual ex- 
posure and want. It is the peculiarity of our religion, its 
vital peculiarity, that it makes the individual the object of 
its address, its influence, its immediate and its final action. 
Christianity divested of this distinction becomes powerless, 
and void of meaning. It contradicts and subverts itself. 
The instructions, the warnings, the promises, the aids of 
the Gospel are concentrated upon each disciple in all their 
force, as if he were alone in the world. 

Here, then, we find two ideas, each of them inseparable 
from the Christian faith, which seem to be contrary to one 
another. Is there an actual collision between them, or 
may they be harmonized? Are they mutually destructive 
— these ideas of the Church and the individual? And 
must we take our choice between them,—give up the 
Church that we may retain our personal relation to Christ, 
or sacrifice individuality to our belief in the Church? No, 
neither. The two ideas cannot be irreconcilable, because 
they both belong to the Gospel, which includes no inharmo- 
nious elements. Yet how shall they be reconciled ? 

This is one of the problems which past ages have been 
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required to solve, and which our age is busy in examining. 
Whether the past has offered, or whether the present is 
likely to find the true solution, may appear after a few 
words. 

The method by which alone the two ideas can be brought 
into harmony is obvious. One must be made subsidiary to 
the other. Though both be important, or both essential, 
one must be allowed greater prominence than the other, 
and by that which is entitled to hold the first place the 
other must be qualified and controlled. We can have no 
hesitation in determining to which of the two we should as- 
sign the chief importance. Christianity was given prima- 
rily and chiefly for the individual. The Church was but a 
consequence of its effect upon those, who collectively formed 
the Church, but were separately brought under its influence. 
And when the Church, through the conversion of those of 
whom it was constituted, had acquired a visible existence, 
had passed from a prophecy into a fact, from a conception 
into a reality, it became, and from that period has ever 
since been, a means of increasing that spiritual life in the 
souls of men to which we trace its origin. The Church is 
a means, and not an end. It exists for the individual, and 
not the individual for the Church. As Jesus said of the 
Sabbath, that “it was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath,” so we say, according to our apprehension of the 
Gospel, that the Church is constituted for the sake of the 
believer, not the believer chosen for the sake of the Church. 
If there be any discrepancy between the two, it arises from 
overlooking the law of their mutual relation. If there be 
any conflict, the Church must yield its pretensions to the 
welfare of the individual, rather than the individual be sac- 
rificed to the Church. For the Church is the subordinate 
idea, the individual is the central idea. 

With this solution of the problem in our hands, we 
discover the great error of past ages, and a prevalent 
error of our own times. It has been maintained that the 
Church is the principal idea in the Gospel. It has been 
generally supposed that the individual exists for the Church. 
Ecclesiastics have contended, and the people have admit- 
ted, that the rights of the Church were stronger than the 
rights of its members ; that the prosperity of the Church 
must be secured at the expense of the believer’s peace and 
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independence ; that, in a word, everything must be made 
to yield to the Church. We need not attempt to show 
how mischievous this error has been, — what injustice it 
has wrought, what cruelty it has prompted ; what chains it 
has placed upon the mind; what burthens it has imposed 
upon the conscience, which God did not lay there, and 
what burthens which God did lay upon the conscience, it 
has taken off; with what a paralysis it has affected the 
moral nature, and into what a mere mechanism it has con- 
verted the religious sensibilities ; what obstacles it has put 
in the way of personal improvement, and what a barrier it 
has raised to the progress of society; how it has immured 
the worthy in dungeons, and lifted the worthless into 
thrones ; how it has built up a hierarchy, and depressed a 
people ; how it has kindled the fires of the Inquisition in 
Spain, and given an unrighteous authority to the decisions 
of a Convocation or an Assembly in England, and upheld 
persecution for opinion in the New World; how it has 
been the leprosy of the Roman Catholic Church, covering 
it all over with hideous disfigurement, and how it tainted 
the life-blood of Protestantism, so that this has had but a 
sickly growth almost from the day of its birth, We need 
not recite all the detail of evils which have resulted, and 
do still result, from transposing the proper order of the 
ideas which we are considering. We wish only to bring 
into notice the fact, that such a transposition has been the 
common mistake of former ages, and is widely prevalent in 
our own. 

The religious error which we are noticing, corresponds 
to the political error which covers so many pages of national 
history. In the political science of former ages the funda- 
mental principle has been, that the individual exists for the 
State. Our age is beginning to learn that this notion is 
in direct contradiction of the truth. The difference between 
European legitimacy and American democracy turns on 
this point. The Government, says the former, is everything ; 
the individual belongs to the State. The individual is the 
essential idea, replies the latter; the State belongs to the 
people. The great political controversy of future times, 
whether it be carried on by the pen or the sword, will arise 
out of the antagonism of these positions. It has arisen, 
and the sympathies of the people of this land are all on 
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one side. A similar controversy must be waged on theo- 
logical ground. Shall not this country be found on the 
side of personal right, and personal responsibleness, here 
also? ‘ The individual is merged in the Church, the Church 
is the great idea,’ cries all Catholic Europe; and Protest- 
ant England repeats the falsehood. Let America send 
back in clear and full tones the truth, that the Church exists 
but for the individual, that the great idea is personal char- 
acter. 

The truth which we must maintain is this,—that important 
as are the uses of the Church, they are but uses, and the 
Church itself a means, not an end. And that.we may 
maintain it with fidelity or success, we must apprehend 
its nature, its justice, and its relations. We must clearly 
discern the meaning of such a statement, we must perceive 
the support which it derives from the whole doctrine and 
spirit of Christianity, and must be able to define the change 
which its acknowledgment will produce in the character of 
almost all ecclesiastical action. We must not delude our- 
selves with the belief, that the error of the middle ages is 
unknown in our times or in our land. Our ears are becoming 
accustomed to language the import of which, if properly 
weighed, might lead us to think that the distance between 
us and those ages is not so great as we have supposed. 
When the Church is described as the channel through 
which alone the saving influences of religion descend, what 
is meant, if there be not an ascription to the Church of 
an office and a value such as Christ never authorized? 
The Church, the only appointed channel of Divine influence ! 
If by any possibility such an expression could be justified, 
it must be either through the validity of a tradition (en- 
trusted to the Church,) which is recognized as Divine, or 
through the promulgation (by the Church) of edicts to 
which a similar character is ascribed. Now we can neither 
submit to the latter, nor consent to the former, if we mean 
to be true to Protestantism and to the Gospel. Christianity 
has no tradition which it offers along with the written word, 
and sanctions no edicts but those which fell from the lips 
of Christ. 

If we adopt this conclusion, we shall find it easy to give 
au answer to inquiries which are often raised concerning 
the unity and the authority of the Church. What other 
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unity can it possess, than that concert of sentiment which 
flows from a common sympathy with the mind of Chriat? 
Any other notion of unity besides this must be a delusion. 
Disappointment has been the invariable consequence of an 
attempt to enforce a unity of doctrine or of discipline. 
Agreement in doctrine there may be to a certain extent, 
and where liberty of examination is allowed; but that any 
two men should think precisely alike upon all the nice 
points in theology is as vain an expectation, as that they 
should resemble one another in all the details of personal 
habit. <A unity of belief, if it go beyond the first elements 
of Christian truth, or even if it enter into a minute expla- 
nation of these, will be hollow and unreal. A unity founded 
upon obedience to the same ecclesiastical discipline is a 
mere semblance. ‘The only true union has its basis in sen- 
timent. The Church is one, because its members are 
informed by the same spirit, having drunk of the same 
spiritual fountain, which is Christ, and been nourished on 
that bread of life which came down from Heaven. The 
voluntary consent of free minds, the accordant pulsation of 
hearts untrammelled by forms or creeds of human device 
— this constitutes the unity of the Christian Church. The 
believers are one now, as they were in the days of the 
Apostles, because they are “all of one mind and one 
heart.”” The unity is not confined to earth, but embraces 
the saints who have passed into heaven, since there as 
well as here the spirit of truth and love reigns in every 
soul. The circumstance which determines unity is not 
that men think alike, or worship alike, but that they are 
alike ; not that they have the same creed, orthe same outward 
service, but that they have a common standard of character, 
and maintain a common effort to reach that standard. This 
makes a solid and graceful unity, arising as it does, not 
from external pressure, but from spontaneous sympathy. 
The authority of the Church, what is this? Little more 
than a fiction; a fiction which has cheated millions, and 
ruined multitudes, but a fiction still. If the Church be 
what we have described, how can it-have any such authority 
as its rulers have claimed for it. Mark the contradictory 
terms of this very sentence,—the rulers of the Church have 
urged its claims. Is it not plain, that if they are its rulers, 
it is their own claims which they have urged, under the 
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pretence of zeal for the Church? We deny altogether the 
existence of any authority in the Church, and we disown 
altogether such an authority as they who profess to be its 
guardians would exercise in its name. If there be any 
authority deposited in the Church, then must the Church 
have some mode of expressing and enforcing that authority. 
But no such mode has ever been discovered, or can in the 
nature of things belong to it. When the Pope of Rome 
issues a Bull, it is Ais Bull, and that is all, — entitled to just 
so much regard as is due to a venerable, or a foolish old 
man, surrounded by good, or bad advisers ; and no more. 
When any one else, or any body of men, undertakes to pro- 
claim the decision of the Church, all which they can do, is 
to give their understanding of what has been the prevalent 
opinion or practice among believers; about which they 
may be mistaken, and concerning which we may rely upon 
their judgment only so far as we have reason to believe it 
is impartial and well-informed. 

But there must be authority somewhere, we shall be told. 
Certainly. Instead of denying this, we would assert it as 
strenuously as any one. ‘There is an authority to which we 
should all bow, the authority of Christ. He is the Master, 
and to him we must go to learn both truth and duty. The 
Church must not come between Christ and the disciple, to 
prevent the approach of the humblest believer to the person 
of his Lord. Let him go directly to Christ, and sit at his 
feet and take in large draughts of the inspiration which he 
communicates. There let him be as docile and obedient, 
as against all human dictation he shows himself to be firm. 
‘But who shall interpret Christ for him?’ Who? No 
one. What a question is this! Let him interpret Christ 
for himself. He cannot, do you say? We maintain not 
only that he can, but that he must and should. Christ is 
an open book, and who will may read,and who will may 
understand. But men will differ, it is said, in their inter 
pretations. Very well, let them differ; they cannot differ 
more widely than the Church, in its authoritative expositions 
of the truth, has differed from itself. Let each man con- 
strue the mind and character of Christ according to his 
ability, let every one read the New Testament with his 
own eyes and on the responsibleness of his own con- 
science, and then if we behold difference, it will be 
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difference over which shall prevail a harmony of sentiment 
and a harmony of life, which, as we have seen, alone con- 
stitute the unity, and in which alone can reside any author- 
ity, of the Church. 

It may be thought by some of our readers, that we have 
robbed the Church of its meaning and its value; but this 
is as far from being the result as it was from our intention. 
The Church under the view in which we have contemplated 
it retains all the significance and worth which Christ or- 
dained for it. Its significance consists in its. being the 
expression of all the effects as yet wrought by the mission 
and ministry of the Son of God. The Church exhibits the 
fruits of that love which sent Jesus into our world, and of 
that sacrifice which he made for the good of the world. It 
shows how far the purposes of the Saviour’s death have 
been attained, and how nearly his prophecy, that if he 
was “ lifted up,” he would “draw all men” unto him, has 
approached its fulfilment. As the Church is in every age 
the manifestation of the Christianity of that age, so the his- 
tory of the Church is the history of what Christianity has 
accomplished in past time. It includes all the souls that 
have been saved, and all the graces that have been matured 
or quickened into life, by the Gospel. It comprehends the 
multitudes who have been redeemed to God by the blood 
of the Lamb, “ out of every kindred and tongue and people 
and nation ;’’ —the Apostles and martyrs and confessors of 
early days; the disciples, in palace and in hovel, of later 
times ; the followers of Jesus who are now scattered through 
all the countries of the earth. A noble, as well as an innu- 
merable company! It embraces within its wide circuit all 
the worship which has gone up to Heaven from Christian 
hearts, and all the virtue which Christianity has introduced 
among men — purity, disinterestedness, philanthropy, piety 
— ‘whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
or of good report,” that owe their existence to the religion 
of Christ. All these, with the faith from which they sprang, 
and the souls in which they were found, all these belong to 
the Church of Christ, and they make it worthy to bear the 
names which have been given it. It is Holy, for it is com- 
posed of such as labor to “perfect holiness in the fear of 
God” and the love of Christ. It is Catholic, for it recog- 
nises no distinction between races or conditions, but extends 
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its arms to enfold all mankind. It is Apostolic, for it obtain- 
ed its first development under them who were sent forth by 
‘the Author and Finisher of faith” to preach the Gospel, 
and it rests upon the integrity of their instruction. The 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church — this is the Church which 
the Lord “ purchased with his own blood ” — the Church, 
which having “ sanctified and cleansed with the washing of 
water by the word,” he will finally “present to himself, a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, but holy and without blemish.” 

The value of the Church results partly from its signifi- 
cance, but more from the relation which it sustains to the 
believer as a means of personal improvement. Following 
the principle which we have seen to be alone correct, that 
the Church exists for the individual, we arrive at the uses 
for which it is appointed. It is one of the helps of the 
spiritual life, one of the means by which the soul works out 
its own salvation and secures its final glory. Deprive us 
of the Church, were this possible, — separate us from the 
Church, as men have often attempted with their fellow- 
Christians, — and you inflict a serious injury, for you take 
away needed assistance. ‘The believer needs the support 
and encouragement which the Church gives him. He is 
benefitted by its sympathy, he is strengthened through its 
protection. He feels himself to be one of the “Church of 
the first-born which are written in heaven,” and he presses 
forward in his heavenly course with a firmer step. Who 
does not know the courage that comes from companionship ? 
Who cannot accomplish more with others engaged in the 
same toil, than if left to the prosecution of a solitary labor ? 
The Church, with its ordinances and influences, is a great 
aid to the Christian in his progress towards perfection. So 
it is at least on earth, and we doubt not it will be so in 
heaven. Cleave then to the Church, we say to every one 
whom our counsel may reach. Honor and cherish it. Do 
not cast it off, as if you were above or beyond it; and do 
not speak ungrateéfully of it, as if it had rendered you no ser- 
vice. Itis a great instrument in the Saviour’s hand, as well 
as the evidence of his saving virtue. It cannot be destroyed 
either by neglect or by hostility. He has declared that 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Rejoice 
then in its honor, and while you realize its benefits, study 
its prosperity. E. S. G. 
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Art. VII.— WRITINGS OF R. W. EMERSON.* » 


Anorner volume of Essays from R. W. Emerson is 
a literary benefaction which we acknowledge with unfeign- 
ed gratitude. We congratulate the lovers of sprightly and 
profound discourse on this fresh extract from the mental 
life of a most loving and sincere spirit ; for such, in spite 
of his heresies, and sins against custom and tradition, all 
who know him well must acknowledge him to be. Were 
it only for the rarity of such spirits and such books, we 
could hardly desire a more valuable accession to the na- 
tional literature, or the world’s literature, than these 
pages. 

It takes a good deal in these days to justify a book, and 
but very little to provoke one. Time was when a new 
book was the arrival of a new spirit, a birth out of the 
deeps. But, now, writers of books have given place to 
book-wrights. What was once a mission has become a 
craft. Modern books are mostly manufactures originating 
in a paltry speculation, or that mental pruriency and gene- 
ral determination to the surface, which characterize the 
times. When shall we see applied to literature, the golden 
maxim of Pythagoras in reference to oral communication, 
— either to be silent or to say something better than silence ? 
The authors of scientific works, naturalists, voyagers, realists 
of every description, are always welcome. We accept 
without questioning —so they prove themselves reliable 
witnesses — all who bring us tidings of the actual; it mat- 
ters not, whether from the arctic regions or the antarctic, or 
the interior of the earth, or the interior of any living thing 
upon its surface ; from the lichen on the wall, or the nearest 
pebble, or the farthest nebula ; —all who present new facts 
or new classify old ones. These are the actual producers 
of the intellectual world, they deal in positive values. But 
he who brings us only his speculations and his fancies, is 
justly held to a more strict account. It behoves him to 
consider well his statement ; that it be not only plausible, 
but new, and not only new, but ‘sufficiently weighty to 
claim a hearing amid the general pressure of such demands. 





* Essays: Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: J. Mun- 
roe & Co. 1844. 16mo. pp. 313. 
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With regard to all this class of writers, we make no con- 
science of being critical, and hypercritical. They must 
show good cause for their intrusion. ‘They must say some- 
thing better than silence. A sweeping condition, as we 
estimate silence, and one which would eliminate nine out 
of ten of such productions. ‘ There is a kind of men, so 
loose of soul,” that they bestow their tediousness upon us 
from mere incapacity of reticence. Mr. Emerson is not 
one of this kind. We are rather disposed to tax him with 
undue reserve. His works come slowly, as if wrung from 
him, like the ancient mariner’s tale ; 


‘at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns.” 


And then, to be sure, we have something worth listening 
to, for its novelty;—-the adventures of a curious and 
lonely wanderer into new regions of speculation ; revela- 
tions from “ that silent sea’? which lies far away from the 
ordinary route of your literary navigators. 

The author himself has furnished a high standard, by 
which to judge him, in the first series of these Essays pub- 
lished some four years since. On comparing this new 
volume with that, it seems to us to possess less interest on 
the whole. It wants the point and the heartiness of the 
other ; the questionable tendencies of the author’s mind 
are more decidedly marked in it, and the peculiar and 
nameless charm of his rhetoric is less apparent. We pro- 
nounce this judgment with some hesitation and with some 
reservations. ‘The essay entitled ‘“‘ Experience,” in this 
series, we are inclined to place next to that on “ Spiritual 
Laws,” which strikes us as pre-eminently the best in the 
two; and the “ Lecture at Amory Hall,” appended to the 
new volume, surpasses all the essays, technically so called, 
in the free and graceful flow of its thought, and the benign 
humanity of its sentiment. 

The essay on Experience, or rather, the essay so headed, 
possesses a completeness not usual in Mr. Emerson’s wri- 
tings, and which does not properly belong to his turn of 
mind. He tells us, it is true, “I know better than to 
claim any completeness for my picture. Iam a fragment, 
and this is a fragment of me.” But this disclaimer respects 
the matter, not the form. The matter is fragmentary, as all 
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experience must be, but the form is complete, and gives to 
this chapter an epic character which distinguishes it from 
all the rest. We particularize it, however, not for its ar- 
tistical merit, but for the personal interest it possesses as 
illustrating the individuality of the author. It is the essay, 
of all others, in which, of right, we may look to trace the 
moral lineaments of the man. It is his statement of hu- 
man life; a private valuation of “this pleasing, anxious 
being,” compiled out of all the moods in which he has 
conversed with it; a summing up of its phases and its 
forces, its riches and its defects, its illusions and its reali- 
ties, the negations and affirmations of the soul, as they lie 
in his consciousness. Minds of a certain complexion please 
themselves with these digests of the universal experience. 
They love to take account of life, at a distance from its 
mélée, and to describe the universe in philosophical obser- 
vations from their private observatory. The character of 
different philosophies and different tendencies of mind is 
represented in these valuations. Horace, in the most cele- 
brated of his odes, gives us the Epicurean estimate, Seneca 
gives us the Stoic, Fichte the Transcendental. The most 
remarkable of all is the ‘“ Ecclesiastes” of the Jewish 
Scriptures. This, also, is a statement of life and a chapter 
of experience,— like the one before us, beginning with doubt 
and negation, and ending with the highest affirmation. 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, all is vanity. One 
generation passeth away and another generation cometh. 
The sun ariseth and the sun goeth down. All things are 
full of labor.” ‘Where do we find ourselves?” asks the 
Essayist: “in a series of which we do not know the 
extremes and believe that it has none. All things swim 
and glimmer. If any of us knew what we were doing and 
where we were going when we think we best know!” 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters and thou shalt find it 
after many days;’ “fear God and keep his command- 
ments,” —is the ancient exhortation, and conclusion of the 
whole matter. And the modern is not unlike it ; — “ Pa- 
tience and patience, we shall win at last. There never yet 
was a right endeavor, but it succeeded. ‘There is victory 
yet for all justice ; and the true romance which the world 
exists to realize, is the transformation of genius into practi- 
cal power.” 
S* 
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Mr. Emerson enumerates seven factors which he consid- 
ers to be the chief constituents of our being. “Illusion, 
Temperament, Succession, Surface, Surprise, Reality, Sub- 
jectiveness, — these are threads on the loom of time, these 
are the lords of life.’ We shallg not siop to inquire how 
far this classification represents the author’s own moods, 
and how far the general consciousness. It has a hap-hazard 
and arbitrary look at first, but the more we study it, the 
more comprehensive and the more definitive we find his 
analysis. 

What pleases us best in this chapter, is the strong em- 
phasis which it gives to the present momentary life. This 
is not an article peculiar to the Emersonian philosophy. It 
is one, perhaps the only one, in which all philosophies unite. 
The “carpe diem” of the Epicurean is, in one sense or 
another, the conclusion of each. Materialist and Idealist, 
Stoic and Epicurean, all preach to this effect. “Life is 
long and rich,” says Seneca, “to those who know how to 
use it.” “In this present that God hath made us,” says 
Montaigne, “ there is nothing unworthy our care. By how 
much the possession of life is more short, | must take 
deeper and fuller hold of it. It is absolute and as it were a 
divine perfection, for a man to know how to enjoy his being 
as he ought.” But we have met with no statement of this 
doctrine so adequate to our conception of it, as Mr. Emer- 
son’s in this essay. 


“To finish the moment, to find the journey’s end in every 
step of the road, to live the greatest number of good hours, is 
wisdom. Five minutes of to-day are worth as much to me as 
five minutes in the next millennium. Let us be poised and 
wise and our own to-day. I settle myself ever firmer in the 
creed that we should not postpone and refer and wish, but do 
broad justice where we are.’ 


This is the top and sum of all ethics, of all religion. 
This is the “everlasting life” of the Christian Scrip- 
tures ; — to possess and subject the present ; to fill, with all 
the fulness of our being, the passing hour. It is too much 
the fashion with good people, and is thought to be the 
genuine language of piety, to flout and degrade the present 
life, to speak disparagingly of this world, to call it a vale of 
tears, a state of sin and sorrow, scarce worthy a single 
thought or care from a rational and immortal being. How 
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large a portion of the hymns employed in the religious 
worship, even of our own Connexion, are surcharged with 
this sentiment! ‘The doctrine of a life to come has been 
so handled as to throw, not light, but a shadow on the life 
that now is. We doubt, more harm than good is done by 
such representations. Harm is done by every thing which 
tends to beget indifference to the present, and to disgust 
us with the actual conditions of our being. On this ac- 
count, the frequent use of that metaphor, so beloved by 
the preachers of religion, which likens life to a pilgrimage, 
has seemed to us of doubtful expediency. Beautiful and 
appropriate as it was in its original, Scriptural application, 
the inordinate expansion of it in the popular theology 
has served to throw a sad and false coloring over the being 
of man, and to cherish a weakly, puling sentimentality, in- 
compatible with a healthy and vigorous life. A heavy 
day’s journey through a tedious, barren land, with a com- 
fortable inn at the end of it;—Js the translation of this 
metaphor, as it lies in the common apprehension. It is 
time the popular theology should reconsider this view of 
life. We need to set up the strong claims of the present 
against an hereafter, which would cheat us out of here and 
now. ‘This life is no more a pilgrimage than every future 
state. The conditions of well-being are the same for man 
in all states. ‘The way to heaven is heaven, and heaven 
is nothing but a way —a method of the soul. The true 
doctrine is, as Mr. Emerson states it, ‘‘ to find the journey’s 
end in every step of the road.” 

Of the remaining essays in this volume, the ‘ Lecture 
at Amory Hall,” and the two chapters — “ Character” and 
‘¢ Manners,” are those which have interested us most. 
They seem to us the most able, and consequently the most 
characteristic. The subject of the first is, “the New 
England Reformers ;” its aim, a more expansive theory of 
reform than those which have hitherto been put forth by 
that class of persons. It is the answer of a sane looker-on 
—a very sufficient, but a very good-natured one —to the 
practical ultraisms of the day. ‘The lecturer commences 
with a strain of graceful raillery, commenting on those 
memorable Conventions which have met in this city, 
from time to time, during the last five years, for the discus- 
sion of social and religious institutions and modes of life. 








— 
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* What a fertility of projects for the salvation of the world! 
One apostle thought all men should go to farming; and another 
that no man should buy or sell, that the use of money was the 
cardinal evil ; another that the mischief was in our diet, that we 
eat and drink damnation. These made unleavened bread, and 
were foes to the death to fermentation. It was in vain urged by 
the housewife that God made yeast, as well as dough, and loves 
fermentation just as dearly as he loves vegetation ; that fermenta- 
tion developes the saccharine element in the grain, and makes 
it more palatable and more digestible. No; they wish the pure 
wheat, and will die but it shall not ferment. Stop, dear Nature, 
these incessant advances of thine; let us scotch these ever-roll- 
ing wheels ! ” 


He allows great significance to these movements as an 
indication of the growing trust in “the private, self-sup- 
plied powers of the individual,” and the “gradual casting 
off of material aids,’ which he conceives to be the affirma- 
tive principle of the new philosophy. But, 


‘They are partial, they are not equal to the work they pre- 
tend.” ‘‘ They expend all their energy on some accidental evil and 
lose their sanity and power of benefit.” ‘‘ Society gains nothing, 
while a man not himself renovated attempts to renovate things 
around him: he has become tediously good in some particular, 
but negligent or narrow in the rest.” ‘‘ Do not be so vain of your 
one objection. Do you think there is only one? Alas! my 
good friend, there is no part of society or of life better than any 
other part.” ‘‘It is handsomer to remain in the establishment 
better than the establishment, and conduct that in the best man- 
ner, than to make a sally against evil by some single improve- 
ment without supporting it by a total regeneration.” ‘‘ Why come 
out? The street is as false as the church, and when I get to 
my house, or to my manners, or to my speech, ] have not got 
away from the lie.” 


The charm of this performance, as hinted above, is its 
humanity, —the faith it discovers, in the preponderance 
of good over evil in human kind. 


‘** Nothing shall warp me from the belief, that every man is 
a lover of truth. There is no pure lie, no pure malignity in 
nature. The entertainment of the proposition of depravity is 
the last profligacy and profanation. Could it be received into 
the common belief, suicide would unpeople the planet.” “‘In spite 
of selfishness and frivolity, the general purpose in the great num- 
ber of persons is fidelity. ‘The reason why any one refuses his 
assent to your opinion, or his aid to your benevolent design, is 
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in you: he refuses to accept you as a bringer of truth. You 
have not given him the authentic sign.” ; 


This is explained, farther on, by the existence of some- 
thing in man behind his own consciousness, which some- 
times speaks another language than his lips. — 


‘“‘ We seek to say thus and so, and over our head some spirit 
sits, which contradicts what we say. We would persuade our 
fellow to this or that; another self within our. eyes dissuades 
him. ‘That which we keep back this reveals. In vain we com- 
pose our faces and our words; it holds uncontrollable communi- 
cation with the enemy, and he answers civilly to us but believes 
the spirit.” 


We find we are multiplying our extracts, but the lecture 
is a favorite among its fellows, with us, and we give but 
the tithe of what we have marked in our copy. The con- 
clusion is a lofty appeal, from the littleness of partial re- 
formers, and the vain attempts to realize freedom by set 
modes of living on the principle — “ magna pars libertatis 
est bene moratus venter,” to the higher liberty, possible to 
man. 


‘Obedience to his genius is the only liberating influence. 
We wish to escape from subjection, and a sense of inferiority, — 
and we make self-denying ordinances, we drink water and eat 
grass, we refuse the laws, we go to jail: it is all in vain. Only 
by obedience to his genius, only by the freest activity in the 
way constitutional to him, does an angel seem to arise before a 
man, and lead him by the hand out of all the wards of the prison. 
That which befits us, embosomed in beauty and wonder as we 
are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavor to realize our 
aspirations. ‘The life of man is the true romance, which, when 
it is valiantly conducted, will yield the imagination a higher joy 
than any fiction. Shall not the heart that has received so much, 
trust the Power by which it lives? May it not quit other lead- 
ings and listen to the Soul that has guided it so gently and taught 
it so much, secure that the future will be worthy of the past?” 


The two essays on ‘ Character” and “‘ Manners ” are well 
placed side by side, for they are the complement each of 
the other. One treats of the essential and self-subsisting, 
the other of the phenomenal and extrinsic. They relate 
to each other as the fact to the sign, the latent soul to the 
atmosphere of society and fashion which it creates around 
it. On looking: over the first of these once more, we are 
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not sure but it claims even a higher relative position than 
we at first accorded to it, and should rank with the best in 
either of the two volumes —so rich is it in accurate ob- 
servations and sharp intuitions of man and life, as it now 
strikes us. We dare not linger over it, for want of room to 
set down what we are tempted to transcribe. 

With regard to the others, we confess a shade of disap- 
pointment in the degree of satisfaction we have derived 
from them. Mr. Emerson has taught us to be exacting 
where his own writings are concerned. We have fallen 
into a habit of expecting from. him the very best, as a 
thing of course. We hold him to the proof which he has 
given of his extraordinary powers. The essay entitled 
“¢ Nominalist and Realist,” is full of good things ; but they 
refuse to arrange themselves, to our apprehension, in an 
intelligible order, or to answer to the rubric into which they 
have been thrust. Either we are dull readers, or this parcel 
has been wrongly labelled.--It is the most ill-arranged of 
the whole, and should be, of right, the most systematic and 
logical, with that title on its front. The question be- 
tween the Nominalists and the Realists is one of the most 
comprehensive and curious in the history of philosophy. 
An essay from Mr. Emerson, which should front it fairly, 
would be a special favor. The essay on “ Politics” has 
nothing so good as the lines prefixed to it, which are fine. 
That on “ Nature” and thaton “The Poet” do not fulfil 
the promise of their titles, and the just expectation created 
by such subjects in such hands. 

We have been led into more detailed criticism than we 
intended when we took up this book. We meant to make 
it the occasion of some remarks on the character and value 
of Mr. Emerson’s writings, based on a somewhat different 
view of his merits from that which seems to have been en- 
tertained in the notices that have met our eye. If in our 
estimate of him, we are found to contradict opinions form- 
erly expressed in the pages of this journal, let it be under- 
stood that we are not careful to preserve on all subjects an 
identity of judgment. The only identity we mean to 
maintain, is that of Christiun examiners, and a Christian 
spirit of examination. 

As Christian examiners, then, we are met at the outset 
by a difficulty which we may not omit to notice. We 
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mean, our author’s relation to the Christian Church. Our 
admiration of his genius and our deep conviction of the 
worth of his labors are brought into collision with our want 
of sympathy with him in this particular. It is generally 
understood, and has constituted the chief ground of com- 
plaint against him, that Mr. Emerson is not a Christian in 
the usual and distinctive sense of the term, that is, nota 
believer in a special and miraculous revelation. It would be 
easy to blink this fact, seeing it is not made prominent in his 
writings ; but we think it more honest to meet it fairly. 
We are not disposed to underrate its importance. Though 
it may not destroy our interest in his writings, we feel that 
it must qualify essentially their general influence. Mr. 
Emerson, if we understand his views on this subject, re- 
gards Christ asa mere teacher of moral and religious truths, 
—a reformer, not distinguished from other teachers and 
reformers except by the greater number of followers that 
have chanced to rank under his name, and the longer con- 
tinuance and wider spread of his doctrine and influence in 
the world ;—a Jewish Socrates or Plato; a little more 
perfect, perhaps, in his character, and a little wiser in his 
precepts, than those Greek sages, and perhaps not; at any 
rate, sustaining essentially the same relation to the rest of 
mankind. The Christian Church isa school or sect, found- 
ed by Jesus, in the same sense in which any other school 
is founded by any other philosopher. On this point we 
are at issue with him, and the difference between us is 
heaven-wide. We utter the deepest conviction of our 
soul, when we pronounce this view to be utterly inadequate 
and radically false. We profess our inability to compre- 
hend how a mind, with any pretensions to philosophic cul- 
ture, can be satisfied with it; how so acute a thinker as 
the writer of these Essays can overlook the violence it does 
to that fundamental principle in philosophy, which requires 
an adequate cause for every effect, or can fail to perceive 
that, in its anxiety to avoid a miracle, it substitutes a greater 
wonder for a less. For what more wonderful, than an effect 
without a cause?) The most philosophical view of Chris- 
tianity is that which best satisfies the law of cause and 
effect, in other words, which best explains the facts in the 
case. What are the facts in the case? Here is this 
mighty power, the like of which has never, before or since, 
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been exerted in human affairs;—-a power which has 
wrought, for nearly two thousand years, with beneficent 
effect on the human condition, embracing and embraced 
by the most civilized nations of the earth, and constituting 
the chief source of their civilization ; —- a power which has 
ministered and still ministers comfort and peace and the 
means and motives of virtue to millions of human souls; 
which countless millions have clung to, and still cling to, 


as their chief dependence and highest good and everlasting 


hope ; ---a power which has done more than any other to 
beautify and gladden the earth, which has tamed the wild 
passions of men, brought rest to the heavy-laden, taken the 
poor and weak and the sinful by the hand, and filled the world 
with gentleness and peace. Whence came it, and by what 
means was it introduced into the world ? Did the philoso- 
phers and potentates of the earth, --- the collective wisdom 
and patronage of man, combine to produce it? They 
combined for centuries, with all the force that was in them, 
to oppose and put it down. It wanted patronage, it want- 
ed the intellectual aids which are usually thought requisite 
for the diffusion of truth, it wanted all those conditions 
which give success to human efforts. It grew from nothing 
that human sagacity could point out as a probable cause of 
such a result; from nothing but that Divine Providence, 
which can make “the foolish things of this’ world to con- 
found the wise, and the weak things of this world to con- 
found the mighty.” 

We said Mr. Emerson’s dissent from the common faith 
was not made prominent in these Essays. But we come 
here and there upon a passage, like the following, from 
which it is impossible not to infer it. 


** People forget that it is the eye that makes the horizon, and 
the rounding mind’s eye which makes this or that man a type or 
representative of humanity with the name of hero or saint. 
Jesus, “‘the providential man,” is a good man on whom many 
people are agreed, that these optical laws shall take effect. By 
love on one part and by forbearance to press objections on the 
other part, it is for the time settled, that we will look at him in 
the centre of the horizon, and ascribe to him the properties that 
will attach to any man so seen.” 


We have no objection to the term “ providential man.” 
Strictly interpreted, it involves, perhaps, all that is essential 
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in the idea of a special revelation. But when we are told 
that the value attached to the name of Christ is the result 
of an “agreement,” we demand to know how this agree- 
ment came about. In what age of the world, in what 
Congress of nations, was it so settled? The agreement is 
not a voluntary, but a necessary one, and cannot be ac- 
counted for, but on the supposition of an adequate, that is, 
a Divine cause. Will Mr. Emerson explain to us how it 
has happened that this man, of all others, should have this 
position in the centre of the horizon? Why have we no 
churches in the name of Plato, or Seneca, or Plotinus ? 
The case of Plato deserves special consideration. If ever 
philosopher could have succeeded in establishing a divine 
authority in the world, it was he. Among them that are 
born of women, there has been no greater philosopher, 
seldom a more perfect man. Why have we no church, 
embracing half the earth, in the name of Plato? It is not 
for want of systematic efforts, on the part of his disciples, 
to secure the prevalence of his doctrine. As soon as the 
Christian sect began to look formidable, the attempt was 
made by the most cultivated and powerful of the earth, to 
run Platonism against Christianity and to secure to the 
Pagan religion, seconded and interpretated by that philos- 
ophy, the ascendancy over the new and growing faith. All 
the genius, all the wit, and no small part of the virtue and 
piety of that time were devoted to the cause. The Empe- 
ror Julian gave to it all his learning as a philosopher, all 
his patronage as Emperor, and all his influence as a man. 
A Christian by birth, and still, after his conversion to Pa- 
ganism, a better Christian in his practice than the Christ- 
ian Emperors who preceded and who came after him; a 
man of singular abstinence and sobriety, who lived as 
frugally and as industriously on the throne of the world as 
the poorest Christian in his dominions ; he devoted himself, 
with all the weight which such a character and sucha 
position could give, to the work of building up Platonic 
Paganism at the expense of Christianity. History has 
shown us with what result. All the power and wisdom of 
man availed not to reinstate the Olympian gods in their 
ancient seats, and of that philosophy which the sinking 
cause had summoned to its aid only so much survived, or 
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ever came into general circulation, as had been engrafted 
on the Christian doctrine by the Fathers of Alexandria. 
The very books which contain it would have been lost 
forever, had they not been preserved by the Christian 
Church. Such is the difference between a Church and a 
School of philosophy ; and such the difference between the 
founder of a sect and the Church’s Christ! 

But while we condemn this view of the Christian reve- 
lation, we are far from denying to Mr. Emerson all parti- 
cipation in the Christian faith. On the contrary, we affirm 
him to be a true Christian, in that sense in which one of 
the Fathers, we believe it was Jerome, declared Seneca to 
be a Christian, —as an asserter, that is, of Christian truth 
and Christian principles. Among the distinguishing fea- 
tures of Christianity, — we are ready to say the distinguish- 
ing feature —is its humanity —its deep sympathy with 
human kind and its strong advocacy of human wants and 
rights. In this particular, few have a better title to be 
ranked among the followers of Jesus, than the author of 
this book. Humanity is the distinguishing feature, also, of 
his writings. Not the humanity now in vogue, which 
views mankind in the lump and has respect only to the 
race; but a genuine regard for individual man. The 
solidaire view of the human race is not the doctrine of 
these Essays. It is not the Christian view of man. We 
do not call it anti-Christian, but we find no support for it 
in the Gospel. The words and actions of Jesus do not 
look that way. ‘They point ina different direction; they 
emphasize the individual soul. It is not society in its col- 
lective capacity, but man in his personal and private capa- 
city, that Christianity contemplates and addresses. So far, 
then, as this point is concerned, we affirm that our essayist 
has drunk more deeply of the Christian spirit, than some 
who in these days put forth peculiar pretensions to the 
Christian name. 

Mr. Emerson is by no means a denier of the Christian 
faith. If he errs in rejecting the form of revelation, he is 
very far from rejecting its substance and its spirit; very 
far from being a general unbeliever. That name belongs 
properly to those who reject not only the idea of a revela- 
tion, but everything that revelation contains, everything 
connected with the spiritual world. Mephistophiles de- 
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scribes this class, when he designates himself as the spirit 
“that always denies.” Mr. Emerson is not one of these 
spirits. We should rather characterize him as the spirit 
that always affirms. We lay great stress on this distinction. 
No prejudice, it seems to us, can fail to perceive the differ- 
ence between such a writer and that class who deal wholly 
or mostly in negations, such as Byron, Rosseau, Voltaire. 
He is not a denier, but an affirmer ; a sincere and consist- 
ent affirmer of moral and spiritual truth. It is of great 
consequence what a man believes, but of still greater con- 
sequence is it, that we do believe something with real and 
intense conviction. He who embraces a few great princi- 
ples, with heart and soul, though he reject much that is 
worthy to be received, has a better title to be called believer, 
ay, and Christian too, than one who yields a feeble and 
politic assent to all that tradition prescribes, without con- 
verting the smallest portion of it into spiritual life. In this 
view, we pronounce the writer of these Essays a believer. 
One shall not easily find so great faith, no, not in Israel, as 
some of them manifest. We particularize the chapter on 
“‘ Spiritual Laws,” and that on “Compensation.” It is 
this that constitutes the chief value of his writings, and 
makes him, although not generally ranked in that category, 
a more efficient teacher of morals, than most of those who 
are! Without any system, — for system is, once for all, no 
feature of his intellect, — but with keen perceptions in his 
mind, and noble sentiments in his soul, he inculcates the 
great virtues of truth and justice, with a persuasiveness not 
parallelled in any modern writer known to us. What preach- 
ing can be finer than the following passages from the Essay 
on Compensation ? 


** Always pay ; for, first or last, you must pay your entire debt. 
Persons and events may stand for a time between you and justice, 
but it is only a postponement. You must pay at last your own 
debt.”’ 

“‘ For every benefit which you receive a tax is levied. He is 
great who confers most benefits. He is base, —and that is the 
one base thing in the universe, — who receives favors and ren- 
ders none.” “‘ The league between virtue and nature engages all 
things to assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful laws and 
substances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He 
finds that things are arranged for truth and benefit, and that there 
is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. There is no such 
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thing as concealment. Commit a crime and the world is made 
of glass.” ‘‘ Men suffer all their life long, under the foolish su- 
perstition that they can be cheated. But it is as impossible for 
a man to be cheated by any one but himself, as for a thing to be 
and not to be at the same time. There is a third silent party to 
all our bargains. The nature and soul of things takes upon 
itself the guarantee of the fulfilment of every contract, so that 
honest service cannot come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful 
master, serve him the more. Put God in your debt. Every 
stroke shall be repaid.” 


Or this from the “ Spiritual Laws.” 


‘* Always as much virtue as there is,so much appears; as 
much goodness as there is, so much reverence it commands. 
All the devils respect virtue. The high, the generous, the self- 
devoted sect will always instruct and command mankind. Never 
a sincere word was utterly lost. Never a magnanimity fell to the 
ground. Always the heart of man. greets and accepts it unex- 
pectedly. A man passes for that he is worth. What he is, en- 
graves itself on his face, on his form, on his fortunes, in letters 
of light, which all men may read but himself. Concealment 
avails nothing; boasting, nothing. There is confession in the 
glances of our eyes; in smiles; in salutations; and the grasp of 
hands. His sin bedaubs him, mars all good impression. Men 
know not why they do not trust him, but they do not trust him. 
His vice glasses his eye, demeans his cheek, pinches the nose, 
sets the mark of the beast on the back of the head, and writes, 
O fool! fool! on the forehead of a king.” 


We should say that moral philosophy was Mr. Emerson’s 
peculiar province, were it not that the over-weight of the 
poetical over the practical, in his composition, disposes him 
to look at things too much in the order of the imagination, 
not in the order of the understanding; and to show virtue 
as a beautiful phenomenon, rather than to illustrate its 
practical application. 

Mr. Emerson possesses all the intellectual qualifications 
of a great poet ;— eye, imagination, language, “the vision 
and the faculty divine.” The reason why he has not ful- 
filled the destination implied in these endowments is a 
defect of temperament —an excess of purely intellectual 
life. To constitute a poet, there must be a certain propor- 
tion between feeling and intellect, between the sentimental 
and the sciential. Excess of one makes the enthusiast ; 
excess of the other, the philosopher. The poet occupies a 
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middle stratum of humanity, combining the two. When 
the reign of ideas, or the sciential tendency prevails in an 
age or an individual, the poet becomes a_ philosopher. 
Hence poetry declined in Greece with Plato and Aristotle ; 
and hence so many poets of this age have turned from 
poetry to prose, in their riper years, With a little more 
activity of feeling, and a little less activity of speculation, 
Mr. Emerson would have made a first-rate poet. As it is, 
the little poetry he has published possesses rare merit. In 
point of vividness, melody, and force of expression, it is 
unsurpassed ; in these days, unrivalled. The following 
specimens may serve as illustrations of these qualities. 
They are not the best, perhaps, that might be found ; but 
they are the only ones we have at hand. The first is from 
“The Problem.” 


‘The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 
Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

a 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ; 
Or how the fish out-built her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell ; 
Or how the sacred pine tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads ? 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone; 

And morning opes with haste her hds 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s Abbeys bends the sky 
As on its friends with kindred eye; 
For, out of thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 

And nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, ~ 

And granted them an equal ‘date 

With Andes and with Ararat.” 


Our next specimen is from “'The Sphinx.” 
Q* 
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“The babe, by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy, 

Glide its hours uncounted, 
The sun is its toy ; 

Shines the peace of all being 
Without cloud in its eyes, 
And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies.” 


“‘ Profounder, profounder 

Man’s spirit must dive : 

To his aye-rolling orbit 

No goal will arrive. - 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found, — for new heavens 
He spurneth the old.” 


“‘ Eterne alternation 

Now follows, now flies, 

And under pain, pleasure, — 
Under pleasure, pain lies. 
Love works at the centre 
Heart heaving alway, 

Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day.” 


Mr. Emerson’s poetry is a striking exception to the re- 
mark of Goethe, that “modern poets put too much water in 
their ink.” He does not dilute his verse with the washy 
sentimentality which floods the pages of his contemporaries. 
He chants no lullabies for love-sick, life-sick souls, “ sigh- 
ing like a furnace ;” but carols a lay that is tart and whole- 
some, and stirs the blood with a keen delight, like a draught 
of morning air. It was Dugald Stewart, if we mistake not, 
who explained the pleasure produced by rhyme, to consist 
in surprise. Coleridge rejects the explanation, and justly ; 
but we are reminded of it in reading Mr. Emerson’s poetry. 
A perpetual joy of surprise accompanies his strains. One 
has not the ennui of knowing, from long experience, what 
is to come next. As a poet, he seems not to belong to this 
age, but to mate with the singers of a former, more free- 
mouthed and great-hearted race. Not that there is any 
affectation of antiquity, any disposition to ape an obsolete 
style. On the contrary, it is his originality that gives him 
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this character, distinguishing him from all his contempora- 
ries. Nowhere does it appear more conspicuous, than in 
the structure of his verses. He has an ear for melody, as 
every true poet, and every finely organized person has. 
But how different his rhythm from the monotonous, me- 
chanical movement of modern versifiers which reminds one 
of a hand-organ. It is the free, gushing, careless, live 
melody of an elder age. It smacks of Milton and of Mar- 
vell. | 

Whether poetry or prose, force of statement is always a 
distinguishing trait in his writings. It constitutes their 
highest merit, rhetorically considered. The merit is not 
mechanical, —a trick of speech that can be copied. Many 
of the characteristics of his style have been imitated, but 
not this. It results from a vividness of conception peculiar 
to himself. ‘To perceive a truth, with him, is to be on fire 
with it, is to blaze with it: it bursts from him in flashes of 
intense illumination. With most writers there is a certain 
distance between the thought and the word. The union 
is not complete. The thought is wedded, as well-as may 
be, to a given vocabulary, or the vocabulary to the thought ; 
but it is not always a perfect match. But Mr. Emerson’s 
thoughts seem to make their own words. Thought and 
word hang together, like the lightning and the thunder in a 
summer cloud. It was said of Walter Scott, that no writer 
who has produced so much, is so little quoted or has so 
little that is “quotable.” The reverse is true of Mr, Emer- 
son. We know not the writer who offers so much quota- 
ble matter, within the same compass. No writer compresses 
more meaning in fewer words. His sentences are compact 
and portable, like proverbs and axioms. They often take 
that form. For example: ‘God loveth not size.” “A 
fact is the end of spirit.” ‘‘ We can love nothing but na- 
ture.” ‘Action is the perfection of thought.” ‘The eye 
is the best of artists.”’ 

We concede, to a certain extent, the euphuism charged 
upon these volumes. The prevailing style of them is, cer- 
tainly, very far from being a model of good English. It 
could not be that and, at the same time, be what we have 
just said of it, and what we consider a greater merit. The 
excellences which constitute a model in style are negative. 
To serve this purpose, a style must not be distinguished by 
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anything idiomatic or striking. 'The words must be color- 
less and suggest no associated thought or fancy. ‘They 
must approach, as nearly as possible, the character of alge- 
braic signs. Every violation of this rule is an approach to 
euphuism ; and Mr. Emerson violates it to such an extent, 
as almost to make the rule the exception. The question 
is, does he compensate for these transgressions by high and 
higher excellences of his own? We could wish indeed, 
that he had not seen fit to adopt so frequently an unusual 
collocation of words, and had placed his parts of speech in 
the order in which nature and Murray designed that they 
should go; but we can pardon some conceits where there 
is so much force; and, if we must either have both or lose 
both, are willing to put up with his mannerism for the sake 
of his originality. ‘The worst of that mannerism is not its 
awkwardness in the original, but the facility with which it 
is copied and the temptation to.copy it. What is most 
peculiar in his writing, is also most excellent and cannot be 
transferred. His imitators may out-do the contortions of 
his syntax, but they will never be able to wriggle themselves 
into the secret of his inspiration. 

Perhaps we ought to go deeper than the syntax, while 
speaking of the vices of his rhetoric, and attack the pecu- 
liarities of his logic and his philosophy, to which these 
vices are, in part, referrible. Much may be said, and has 
been said of the strange quirks and freaks of thought, the 
heresies and paradoxes, the love of the ‘“novum, audax, 
indictum ore alio,” with which these Essays abound. We 
grant it all and offer no justification of that, which, if there 
is any justice in it, will one day justify itself, and cannot be 
made to appear just if there is not. But neither are we 
disposed to hold it up for reprobation, and to add another 
vote to the full-voiced censure so distinctly pronounced. 
After all that has been said on this subject, we could offer 
nothing so superfluous as blame. The gravest charge has 
already been considered; the rest we leave to the arch- 
critic Time, whose long-pending and unpurchaseable verdict 
all books and philosophies must abide. ‘To be frank, the 
beauties and merits of Mr. Emerson’s writings — the much 
that is true and good in them —=so preponderate, in our 
estimation, over their defects, that it seems to us a littleness 
and an ingratitude to lean with all the weight of exact criti- 
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cism upon these latter, and to make light of the rest. We 
love a bold and original thinker too well, not to extend 
some mdulgence to the vagaries and extravagances which 
we have come to regard as inseparable from this kind. 
Such intellects are gracious gifts of the Most High, to be 
received with due thankfulness by a world not over-rich in 
that line, and needing all the varied lights which the Foun- 
tain and Father of all intelligence may see fit to shed on the 
unsolved problems of its perplexed life. 

‘But this light is of too meteorous and flashy a nature 
to be trusted with safety.’ Well, then, view it as a meteor 
and enjoy itassuch. Do not regard the author as a teacher 
at all, nor the book as a doctrine. It does not claim to be 
that. Regard it as a book of confessions; as a piece of 
beautiful egotism, than which nothing is more charming 
when it is sincere and without vanity or littleness. Viewed 
in this light, too, the book possesses great merit. A more 
sincere one was never written. A true record of a true 
soul; the rarest of all literary phenomena! There occur 
to us, in the whole history of literature, but two or three 
instances of the kind. Montaigne is one, and Jean Paul, 
perhaps, is another. Augustine and Rousseau are not in 
this category. The first was possessed, and viewed all 
things, himself among the rest, in the light of one master- 
thought which colored all his revelations. The other was 
not a true soul. Goethe’s autobiography would belong 
here, were there not in it, as in all his writings, something 
incommensurable that defies classification. Asa book of 
confessions then, these volumes offer, to those who can find 
nothing else in them, the peculiar interest of a marked in- 
dividuality, which belongs to works of this kind. 

It is folly to expect all things from all men. Moderation 
is good, and caution is good, and a correct syntax is good ; 
we prize them all, and, if it lay with us, no book or dis- 
course should lack these virtues. But the dulness and 
mediocrity, which often accompany them, are not good ; they 
are sore trials. If it lay with us, they should altogether 
cease from the earth. Nevertheless, we are willing to bear 
with them for sweet charity’s sake ; knowing that all things 
are not to be expected of all men. So, when there appears 
among us a great and original writer, fresh from the Father 
of lights, with new and rare gifts, —an eye that looks crea- 
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tion through, a heart that clasps creation round, and a voice 
of melody that surprises us out of our long sleep, piercing 
through all the folds of custom and indifference that were 
wrapped about our spirits, — when such an one comes and 
spreads for us an entertainment like that which these 
Essays provide, we will take what he brings and give God 
thanks, “asking no questions for conscience’ sake ;” and 
not lose the good which we have, in fretting for that which 
we have not; knowing that all things are not to be expect- 
ed of all men. Nor is it a mere transient entertainment, 
which these authors provide. ‘They do great service to the 
cause of truth; were it only by the stimulus which they 
give to inquiry, and the opportunity which they furnish, of 
settling anew, on new and higher grounds, the ancient faith. 
Whether they fight against the truth or for it, every way 
the truth is preached ; and we “ therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice.” We rejoice that this spirit has been sent 
among us to live and work in our midst. We rejoice in 
being his contemporaries. We rejoice in the indications 
we perceive, of a growing appreciation of his works abroad. 
We believe that they are destined to carry far into coming 
time their lofty cheer and spirit-stirring notes of courage 
and of hope. We dare to predict for them a duration 
coetaneous with the language in which they are composed. 
They are books, the world “will not willingly let die.” 
We do not think they will ever have an extensive circula- 
tion. Popular books they can never be. They will num- 
ber but few readers at any one period; but every period 
will renew that number, and so long as there are lovers of 
fine discourse and generous sentiment in the world, they 
will find their own. F. H. H. 





Art. VIII.— RELIGION. 


What is religion? *Tis a chain that binds 
Man to his Maker, an electric chain 

That carries fire from heaven where’er it winds, 
And serves alike to kindle and sustain. 
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’ Tis Jacob’s ladder, by which angels come 
From God to man with messages of love, 
To cheer his toilsome passage to his home, 
And raise his thoughts and hopes to things above. 


It is the fount which gushed when Moses’ rod 
Smote’Horeb’s rock in murmuring Israel’s view, 
Faint in the desert; there the tribes of God 

Slake their deep thirst, their failing strength renew. 


O may I always feel the heavenly fire, 
With reverence hear the message from on high, 
Drink of the fount with ever new desire, 
And gain the strength which fits to live and die. 
E. W. 





Art. IX.— DOCTRINAL PREACHING.* 


We had supposed that every argument bearing on the 
Trinity, as well as every mode in which it could be treated, 
had been exhausted. But Mr. Burnap has presented the 
subject in a new form, and his work contains many, to us, 
new and valuable suggestions. The object of the Lectures is, 
to explain the meaning of the principal passages, on which 
reliance has been placed in the Trinitarian controversy. It 
is one of their merits that they are precisely what they pro- 
fess tobe. They are not exhortations, nor discussions of 
moral questions, but expository lectures. The question, 
to which the author closely adheres, is: — what do the Scrip- 
tures teach respecting the nature of God, of Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit? All the texts of any importance relating 
to these topics are brought forward under appropriate heads, 
and their true sense exhibited. It is a thorough Scriptural 
and critical discussion of the subject. And here we may 





* 1. Expository Lectures, on the Principal Passages of the Scriptures, 
which relate to the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Grorce W. Burnap, 
Pastor of the First Independent Church of Baltimore. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1845. 12mo. pp. 348. 

2. Lectures on Christian Doctrine. By Axprew P. Peasopy, Pastor 
of the South Church, Portsmouth, N. H. Second Edition. With an In- 
troductory Lecture on the Scriptures. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1844, l2mo. pp. 222. 
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say, that it is a work for which the author is peculiarly well 
qualified both by his habits of mind and by his attainments. 
He has, before this, given evidence that he is one of the 
best theological scholars which the country possesses, and 
he is at the same time a clear thinker and vigorous writer. 
Hence his criticisms, while they are evidently the results 
of elaborate study, are presented in a way which fit them 
for the general reader. The Lectures have the learning 
which enriches, without the pedantry which so often 
deforms, critical works on the Scriptures. We are not 
prepared to vouch for the correctness of every one of the 
criticisms which may be found in the book. ‘This is not 
our purpose in giving an account of it, nor is there any 
occasion for it. ‘There are some passages of Scripture so 
obscure that scarcely two theologians shall be found to 
agree as to their precise meaning, and it is obviously out 
of the question to expect, that a volume devoted solely to 
the exposition of contested texts, should contain nothing 
but what would meet with the assent of the whole Christ- 
ian world. And for any useful purpose this is not needed. 
Such books are not read as authoritative creeds demanding 
our belief, but as aids in our endeavors to ascertain the , 
true meaning of Scripture. It is on this ground that we 
heartily recommend these Lectures. Any one who wishes 
to examine thoroughly the doctrine of the Trinity, and to 
understand the real strength of the Scripture foundation 
on which its advocates claim that it rests, will do well to 
read them with care and attention. If he do not always 
agree with the conclusions to which the author comes, he 
will rarely fail of having new and valuable trains of thought 
suggested by his remarks. 

It is not possible to give an analysis of a work like this 
ina review. ‘The subjects of the Lectures will give the 
best general idea of its contents. Their titles are, 1. In- 
troductory. 2. Trinity and Unity. 3. First Chapter of 
John. 4. Prophecies of the Old Testament. 5. First 
Chapter of Hebrews. 6. The Book of Revelation. 7. 
Incarnation. 8. God in Christ. 9. 'Two Natures of Christ. 
10. The Holy Ghost. 11. The Atonement. 12. What 
is Saving Faith in Christ. 13. Origin of the Trinity. 
14. Baptism and the Church. — 

We give two or three extracts, for the purpose of 
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indicating the nature of the work. They show in 
different lights Mr. Burnap’s ability both as an interpreter 
and a controversialist. After stating at much length and 
with great force his reasons for rejecting the Trinitarian 
explanation of the first chapter of John, and for adopting 
his own, he sums up the conclusion to which he arrives, in 
the following exposition of the first eighteen verses. 


“‘{ take then the whole passage to mean this. The word 
which God spake by Christ, the revelation which he made of 
himself, through him, is nothing new, but is a part of a series of 
revelations running back to the very beginning of all things. 
The same Almighty Power, and Perfect Wisdom, which were 
displayed in the miracles and doctrines of Christ, were first 
manifested in the works of the physical creation: ‘ By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by 
the breath of his mouth.’ The next manifestation was in the 
creation of the soul of man, to which he imparted, in a fainter 
degree than that in which they exist in himself, some of his own 
attributes: ‘The inspiration of the Almighty hath given him 
understanding.’ ‘In him, or rather it, was life, and that life 
was the light of men. But the light shone in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.’ The revelation which God 
made of himself in the material world, and in the soul of man, 
was not understood, and the world fell into idolatry. The next 
revelation that God made of himself, was to the Jewish nation, 
by which he took a particular people and made them his own, 
brought them into an especial relation to himself. After a long 
intervéd, he visited his own people by another revelation, but 
they did not recognize him in it. He sent John the Baptist, to 
announce the coming of his last and greatest revelation to man ; 
and at length in Christ himself, that Light, which had ever been 
shining, burst out with greater brilliancy; that Life, which had 
ever been the source of intellectual energy to men, received a 
more perfect development; that Word, which had been sound- 
ing in the ears of mortals since the beginning of time, from the 
works of God, from the heavens above and from the earth 
beneath, received a more full and articulate annunciation.” 
pp. 61, 62. 


In the fifth Lecture, Mr. Burnap thus speaks of the 
Trinitarian exposition of the first chapter of Hebrews. 


‘Tt will not be a difficult task, I think, to show the utter in- 
consistency and unsatisfactoriness of this explanation. The 
very first verse explodes it all. ‘ God, who in times past spake 
to the fathers by the prophets, hath in ‘these last days spoken to 
us by his Son.’ God here, of course, means the entire Deity, 
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without any distinction of persons, the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, as it is the same who revealed himself to Moses and 
the rest of the prophets, and spake by them, and he has spoken 
to us by his Son. The ‘Son,’ here spoken of, is not a Person 
of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but the Son of 
God, the whole Deity, and, of course, is excluded from the 
Deity by the very terms of the proposition. He sustains the 
same relations, both to God and to man, as an organ of commu- 
nication, as the ancient prophets. God spake through them, and 
spake through him, nor is there any difference intimated, except 
that he is called Son. They originated nothing, and he origina- 
ted nothing. They spoke only what God commanded, and so 
did he. The Son then cannot be a person of the Trinity. 

In the second place, the Trinitarian exposition of this passage 
overthrows itself by the inconsistency and contradiction of its 
parts. In one verse, the Son is said to have made the heavens 
and the earth; in another, to have been the instrument through 
whom God made the worlds; and in another part of the same 
verse, to be appointed heir of all things; and then in another, 
as having no power of his own, to defend himself, or punish his 
enemies, but to be invited by the Almighty to sit at his right 
hand while he makes his enemies his footstool. He is eternal, 
and created the world, and yet he is introduced into the world 
as God’s first-begotten, and the angels worship him, not because 
they owe him any allegiance, but because they are commanded to 
do so by their superior and his. 

After making the Son, God, the Creator of the world, still 
there is a God over him; he is not the supreme God, but the 
supreme God has anointed him with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows. 'The Creator of heaven and earth has fellows, above 
whom he is exalted by being anointed ! 

I do not hesitate to say, that with the Trinitarian exposition, 
this passage of the Bible presents a heterogeneous mass of ideas 
blended in utter confusion. No consistent whole can be made 
out of them, which shall explain all the parts, and make them 
agree with themselves and the rest of the sacred Scriptures. 
Of course, we are driven out of it, and, as we believe that this 
Epistle has a consistent and rational meaning, we are forced to 
seek it in some other exposition.” pp. 97-99. 


Our last extract presents an interpretation of Hebrews, 
ix. 14. Though probably new to many of our readers, 


they will see how well it is sustained by Mr. Burnap’s re- 
marks, 


“There is an expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
is thought to prove, not only the Deity, but the eternity of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘How much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
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through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works, to serve the living God.’ 
There-is scarcely a text of the Bible, which has been more mis- 
apprehended than this. ‘ Eternal Spirit’ has here no reference to 
the Holy Spirit, but to Christ’s immortal spirit. This is made 
evident in the following way. The writer is contrasting Jesus 
with the Jewish high priest, and Christianity with Judaism. 
The high priest went once a year into the temple at Jerusalem, 
into the holy of holies, into the very presence of God. Christ 
went once for all into God’s true temple in the heavens. The 
Jewish high priest was mortal ; in a few years he died, and was 
succeeded by another. Christ went into the temple in the hea- 
vens, after his resurrection, in a state of immortality, ‘ by his im- 
mortal spirit, offered himself without spot to God ;’ not ‘ through 
the eternal Spirit. This is made evident by several parallel 
expressions: ‘ But this man, because he continueth forever, hath 
an unchangeable priesthood.’ ‘ After the similitude of Melchis- 
edec, there ariseth another priest, who is made not after the law 
of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless life.’ 
‘ Wherefore he is able to save to the uttermost, them that come 
unto God through him, seeing that he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.’ What in one case is meant by his ‘ immortal 
spirit,’ is expressed in the other cases by ‘ continueth forever,’ 
‘endless life,’ ‘ever liveth.” This expression then, which may 
to some appear, at first sight, strong evidence for the per- 
sonality and eternity of the Holy Spirit, has really nothing to do 
with the subject.” pp. 249-251. 


The speedy demand for a second edition of Mr. Pea- 
body’s Lectures, shows the favor with which they have 
been' received by the public. And that favor is deserved. 
It isa volume which we would recommend to all who 
wish for information on those doctrinal points, which have 
been held in controversy between Unitarian and Orthodox 
Christians. Clear, forcible, direct, earnest, pervaded by an 
ever-present sense of religious responsibility ; in simplicity 
of style, and in the tone of sentiment — little as the views 
set forth resemble his —these Lectures have again and 
again recalled to our minds the writings of Doddridge. 
We have already expressed our sense of their value, on the 
appearance of the: first edition, and forbear making, at this 
time, any further remarks upon them. This edition is im- 
proved by an excellent introductory lecture on “The 
Scriptures,” 

Both of the volumes of which we have spoken are con- 
troversial in their character. Most of the longer treatises 
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in which Unitarians have set forth their reasons for not 
receiving the peculiar doctrines of Orthodoxy, were written 
years ago. Since then, a new generation has come up, 
and works like these are needed, to meet the exigencies of 
the day. They occupy an important place, and do much 
to remove error and to clear up doubt. 


It has been a common argument for the reception of the 


Calvinistic and Trinitarian doctrines, that it is safe to 
believe them, and dangerous to reject them. And for those 
who can really believe them, who find in them nothing to 
bewilder and confuse their conceptions of duty or God, 
nothing to obstruct the growth of a Christian life, or to in- 
tercept the force of Christian motive, belief in them is 
doubtless harmless. But for those whose belief goes no 
deeper than the lips, a confession of fear and a denial of 
the understanding, and for all who substitute them in the 
place of the really fundamental doctrines of Scripture, it is 
anything but safe to believe them. It would not be safe 
for any one to reduce them to practice. No parent could 
venture to bring up his children on the idea, that they were 
totally depraved and incapable of doing any good thing. 
No man would dare to imitate that sort of justice which 
Calvinism ascribes to God. ‘The universal horror of man- 
kind would reject a sovereign, or a court of justice, which 
should habitually act on the principles set forth in the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of atonement. 

Besides this, the common arguments of Infidelity derive 
their principal force from the assumption, that these doc- 
trines form a part of the Christian revelation. Large 
numbers of infidels are such only because they have reject- 
ed these doctrines, supposing them to be the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. And what is worse, they drive 
multitudes into a state of semi-skepticism. They cannot 
believe, they do not reject Christianity. Their lives are 
made wretched by ceaseless, ever recurring doubts, the 
power of Christian motives is paralyzed, and they never 
know the comfort of Christian hopes. 

Therefore it is, that so long as the creeds and forms of 
the dark ages usurp the place which belongs to the teach- 
ings of Christ, there will be need of works whose especial 
object it is to disencumber Christian truth of these additions 
of human error. 

There has been of late among Unitarians an increased 
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interest — of which the publication of these Lectures may be 
considered one of the indications — in doctrinal preaching. 
We shall devote the remainder of this article to a considera- 
tion of what doctrinal preaching ought to be, and of its im- 
portance in a practical point of view. 

Popular usage has associated the word doctrine, to a great 
extent, with the distinctive tenets of the Orthodox sects. 
And among Unitarians, those discourses have been called 
doctrinal, whose purpose has been to controvert the Trinity, 
the five points of Calvin, or some peculiar article of faith 
taught in the prevailing creeds. But this, at any rate in 
the best sense of the words, is not doctrinal preaching. 
To attack opinions which we believe Christ never taught, 
is not preaching the doctrines of Christ. That is doctrinal 
preaching, not where error is assailed, but where Christian 
truth is set forth. 

This Unitarians have felt, and it has been followed to 
some extent by a corresponding change in their preaching. 
It is impossible that their attention should not be drawn 
more or less to the mischief resulting from erroneous reli- 
gious views. But of late, their minds have been fixed more 
on the practical importance of the positive articles of their 
faith. ‘The same causes have in general made their preach- 
ing less controversial and more doctrinal. 

This kind of preaching is greatly needed. We need to 
have the great doctrines of our faith proclaimed and en- 
forced, not in the way of controversy, but as positive and 
infinitely important verities ; and enforced, too, not as mere 
abstract truths, but in their practical relations and bearings. 
There may have been some ground for the charge — not- 
withstanding its great injustice in most respects — that our 
preaching is the preaching of mere morality. Not that we 
do not believe in doctrines of infinite moment, and teach 
them from the pulpit, but we have too often preached 
morality separate from doctrine, and sometimes almost to 
its exclusion. For example, not long since the superintend- 
ant of a Sunday school wished to find some printed dis- 
course, which he might read to the teachers, on the Paternal 
Character of God. And yet, though he looked through quite 
a number of volumes, he was not able, with a single excep- 
tion, to find a discourse on that subject. There was an 
infinite abundance of sermons on the Divine Nature, on the 
Unity of God and the Trinity, on the Divine Sovereignty, 
10* 
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on the Omniscience and Omnipresence of God ; but on this 
great doctrine respecting the Divine Character, which lies at 
the foundation of Christianity, and which, by determining 
the nature of the Divine government, determines down to 
the minutest point the nature of all Christian precept and 
promise, of all religious duty and hope, — on this first and 
all-important Christian doctrine you can hardly find, in the 
whole circle of published sermons, a single discourse. 
Perhaps it may be said, that though not often discoursed 
upon separately, the great doctrines are always implied. It 
may be true. But they should be more than implied. 
What can be the ultimate value of preaching which attends 
solely to the fruit on the branches, and gives no heed to the 
roots? These great doctrines should not be left to be 
merely inferred from some accidental illustration, or pass- 
ed over with a commendatory sentence ; they should stand 
in the front of the discourse, and from these should the 
morality of daily life be deduced and by them enforced. 
What we need is a positive preaching of our great doc- 
trines, — not apologetically—not by way of attacking 
others — but affirmatively, and as what we believe them to 
be, the fundamental principles of our religion. The doc- 
trine of Regeneration, for example ; — it is not sufficient to 
attack some supposed error, but its necessity, its absolute 
necessity to every sinner, is what should be urged without 
ceasing on the minds of men. The doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, which manifests itself in Providence, which speaks 
through the word of God, the comforter and helper and 
guide, ever present in Divine influence and spiritual aid, — 
this is to be preached, and not forgotten in attacks on the 
Trinity. The doctrine of Retribution ; — let the Christian 
minister not think it enough to do away every error which 
others hold, but let him preach what he believes, — that 
there is a retribution, certain and fearful, that we do live 
under a righteous moral government, and that the way of 
sin is forever the way of ruin. Let him preach that which 
Christ so strenuously and constantly insisted on, the neces- 
sity of repentance and the certainty of the Divine forgive- 
ness on repentance. And whatever the doctrines of the 
Gospel may be, let him preach them and give them a place 
proportioned to their magnitude and importance in our 
religion. As far as may be, giving little heed to the errors 
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of others, let him preach his own religious faith — not essays 
on morals — but his religious faith, as the foundation of all 
morality. 

If, as a religious teacher, one is to reach the consciences 
of men, or to move their feelings, it must be mainly done 
through the prominence and force with which he can pre- 
sent these great affirmative doctrines. 

Nay, even if the sole purpose were to convert men from 
what we think to be doctrinal error, we believe this to be 
the true course. Weare not likely to make many converts 
to our views, except among those who, whatever their lives 
may be, feel the importance of religious truth and a religious 
character. It is not sufficient for such men that you show 
that the doctrine of Election or Total Depravity is not true. 
They feel the want of a positive faith, and if they are led 
to a change of views, it will be because a positive faith, 
which better accords with Scripture and better meets the 
religious wants of their souls, is presented to them. They 
want truth to believe, and not merely error to reject. And 
the preaching that furnishes that, though errors are never 
referred to, will more than all controversy remove these 
errors. 

And not only are they to be preached affirmatively ; but 
to be rested upon as first and fixed principles. They are 
the foundation, Jesus himself being the chief corner-stone. 
Do not apologize for them, as if ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ. Do not think it necessary always to defend them 
from the light of nature. Let them rest on the words of 
Christ ; and let it be the preacher’s business to unfold and 
enforce and apply them to human duty and human trials. 

Have confidence in their power. Have faith in Jesus 
Christ. If the preacher believe that Jesus spake with a 
Divine authority, let him speak as if he so believed. If the 
doctrines of Jesus are of God, do not think they need 
elaborate defences. Their truth, like the sun, is revealed by 
the light which they carry with them. If they are from 
God, they need only to be fully stated, to commend them- 
selves. They will have such an adaptation to the real 
wants of the soul, will so describe its dangers, so awaken its 
reasonable hopes and fears, and so solve its great problems, 
that they will never he listened to by heedless ears. Let 
the preacher trust in them —trust in their efficacy — be- 
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lieve that they are the power of God unto salvation, and 
that in them is a living force to move the world. 

If the religious instruction of the pulpit leave out of view 
the great doctrines on which Christian morality depends — 
if it be half philosophy and half Scripture — if we think that 
no express revelation of Christ can stand firmly until we have 
fortified it by vague arguments of our own drawn from the 
light of nature, it will be as it is with “one that beateth the 
air.” Other things being equal, that preaching will be most 
effectual where there is most reliance on Jesus Christ, and 
where the superstructure is built:on the solid foundation of 
his great doctrines. 

The importance of inculcating the doctrines of Christian- 
ity will be obvious, if we consider what they are. We have 
but to look at them for a moment, to see that they concern 
the highest interests of man and take hold of his deepest 
feelings. The doctrine of a Ged, the moral Governor and 
righteous Judge, the present Providence and _ universal 
Father, — this doctrine establishes duty on a foundation 
stable as the throne of the Almighty, and at the same time 
touches her sternest requirements with hues of love. The 
doctrine of Immortality, —it explains why man is so en- 
dowed, and subject to such varied discipline. It solves the 
awful mystery of death and repeats at every grave the pro- 
mise of the resurrection. The doctrine of Repentance and 
of Forgiveness on repentance, — so long as the world was 
ignorant of this truth, every remorse-stricken man sat in 
despair. ‘This doctrine has broken down the Heathen altar, 
for it has taught that what God would have is righteous- 
ness, and not sacrifice. We need not refer to any other 
doctrines, to show that they touch on every point of human 
experience, and give an infinite meaning and value to what 
else were finite and all but worthless. It is not that the 
doctrines are unimportant, but that we do not appreciate 
their importance. 

All this becomes more evident when we consider the 
vital connection between the doctrines of Christianity and 
the morality of Christianity. And this point deserves espe- 
cial attention, because of the tendency so often manifested 
to separate them, and even to put them in opposition, one 
to the other. The morality of Christianity, how often 
is it said, is admirable, divine ; but its doctrines we do not 
understand. Let preaching concern itself with the duties 
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of life ; but dismiss doctrines from the pulpit to the schools 
and the dark ages. 

But it is a wretched and dangerous mistake. You can- 
not rend apart Christian doctrines and Christian morals, 
As well might you separate the light from the sun, and ex- 
pect the former to illuminate the heavens after the latter 
was annihilated. The preacher who should attempt to 
enforce the morality of religion without its doctrines, would 
find that he had cast aside all that gave life and force and 
authority to that morality. Whatever it might be at first, 
he would make it a dead morality, without hold on heart 
or conscience. 

This is true, in the first place, because the precepts of 
Christianity are but the application of the general principles 
contained in the doctrines to particular cases. The duties 
grow out of the doctrines, as the shoot and the full and 
ripened ear out of the root. Duties are but the human and 
practical side of the doctrines. Thus the duty of doing to 
others as one would be done by, grows out of and is the 
practical application of the great doctrine of the brother- 
hood of men. From the doctrine, the duty derives its 
whole support. So true is this, that nearly all the benevo- 
lence which the world has seen, beyond that of instinct 
and impulse, has owed its existence to the reception in 
some degree or other, in some form or other, of this doc- 
trine. In the ancient world men were by nature as kind- 
hearted as now. But stranger and enemy were equivalent 
words. In the great cities of the Roman and Grecian 
world were altars and temples raised to Victory and Fame, 
to every selfish passion and every form of self-indulgence. 
But no hospitals, no retreats for the insane, the poor, the 
wretched, reared their walls amid the melancholy wastes of 
sorrow and misery which those cities enclosed. Men trav- 
elled to gain wealth or learning, but no one dreamed of a 
mission of any kind whose purpose was to communicate 
good. The different nations and races of men had as little 
sympathy for each other, as if they had been different or- 
ders of beings. It is the doctrine that all are children of 
one God, and thus brethren of one great family, that has 
bound the world together. Where it is really received, 
oppression and wrong must disappear before it. To what- 
ever people Christianity has brought this doctrine, there has 
been seen among them an immediate change and elevation 
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in the character of their benevolence. And any more just 
estimate of the duties of man to man has been preceded and 
caused by a fuller appreciation of this doctrine. Thus slavery 
has existed from the earliest times, and from time to time, in 
one part of the world or another, the rigors of bondage have 
been relaxed. But always fear has extorted this increased 
freedom, or the hope of greater profit has bribed the mas- 
ters to grant it. It is not till almost our own day, that 
slavery has been seriously protested against as a wrong. 
We need not go to the Heathen world; go back but a few 
centuries among Christian nations, and the idea that the 
serf or the slave should be liberated because it was a viola- 
tion of duty before God and man to hold him in bondage, 
would have been met with scoffs and jeers, or utter indiffer- 
ence. Now, so wonderful is the change, it is the idea of 
the moral wrong involved in the institution, which is shak- 
ing and subverting its foundations over the world. And 
yet the whole force of the moral argument and appeal 
against slavery as a violation of the duty which man owes 
to man, is derived from the increased and growing appre- 
ciation of the doctrine of human brotherhood — that all are 
children of one God. It is this doctrine that makes clear 
and enforces the duty. Annihilate belief in this doctrine, 
and the duty expressed in the words, do to others as you 
would be done by, would be empty of meaning. The reli- 
gious doctrine is the root of the moral duty, and you cannot 
cut away the first, without destroying the second. As well 
might you expect the aged elm that overhangs the streets, 
and which with every spring bends over the dusty way its 
cool arch of leaves, to flourish, if. the roots below are cut 
away, as that society should rest under the shade of a living 
morality, after respect for the doctrines of religion is gone. 

Nay; if a preacher were compelled to confine himself to 
one class, the development of doctrines, or a mere didac- 
tic enforcement of the moral duties of religion separate from 
its doctrines, it can hardly be doubted that he should choose 
the former. The doctrines include its duties, and if they be 
really understood and felt and yielded to, the duties will 
follow, just as the rains among the hills cannot flood the 
fountains without making the streams in the valleys below 
swell within their banks. Why is it that there is need of 
such repetition of the claims of a thousand minor duties? 
Because we do not properly estimate the foundations on 
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which they rest. Were the great doctrine of religion, that 
God is a righteous moral Governor, who loves goodness 
and abhors evil, under whose reign sin is always evil and 
the only evil, really received — were our minds thoroughly 
penetrated with it — did we feel the overawing solemnity of 
the truth, we should hardly need further instruction. Who 
would go greatly astray whose soul was adequately filled 
with this truth? One great doctrine becomes the suggester 
and enforcer of a thousand duties. One great principle 
contains in itself a thousand rules, and, well understood, is 
better than all the rules. In fact, we need the formal rules, 
chiefly, because the principle is absent. In a city, in the 
darkness of night, a myriad of lamps are lit. They stand 
at every corner, and their feeble glare shines and helps 
on the passenger from square to square. Yet all together 
but imperfectly light up the dark length of streets. And 
when the dawn breaks and the sun rises, these myriad 
lamps grow dim and worthless. In the fuller light of day, 
they not only are not needed, but, thin and pale,-they dis- 
appear. Such is the relation between particular rules and 
great principles, ‘There are a thousand wise maxims and 
proverbs, useful in their place and not to be neglected, but 
we need them, chiefly, because we do not appreciate the 
great truths in which they originate. Let these great doc- 
trines be estimated aright and let the mind and heart be 
penetrated with them, and the mechanical guidance of 
maxims shall not be needed, for the living direction of prin- 
ciples will take their place. 

Again; you cannot separate doctrines from morality, for 
the motives and sanctions of Christian duties are to be 
found in the Christian doctrines. Strike away the doctrines 
of religion, and you annihilate nearly every motive for any 
virtue that involves any real sacrifice of worldly interest or 
personal gratification. During the reign of terror, the 
French Convention passed a decree that terror and virtue 
should be the order of the day. It was easy enough by a 
simple decree to let loose a wild and grisly terror over the 
fair realm of France; but virtue—to a people who have 
really and generally given up their belief in God, in immor- 
tality, in accountability, the word has no meaning. Among 
such a people, if the existence of conscience be acknowl- 
edged at all, it will be regarded as a disease of mind. 
Without any belief in God, retribution, immortality, why 
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should one make sacrifices to the call of duty? Sacrifices, 
when all is so soon over —to labor and suffer for the good 
of others, to peril happiness and life, when in a few years 
or days existence will be ended — what an absurdity! The 
natural and reasonable language of such men is, if their 
appetites are strong, — let us eat and drink and enjoy, for to- 
morrow we die ; or if their passions are strong, — let us gain 
fame, wealth, power, and enjoy, for to-morrow we die. Nay ; 
it is faith in immortality and in the righteous government of 
God, that gives a meaning to all the nobler qualities of the 
soul. If these doctrines are not true, what is the worth of 
disinterestedness, justice, truth, further than they are requi- 
site as a passport to the pleasures and profits of life? All 
beyond is idle and profitless. But if man is immortal, and 
these virtues eternal and the source of all blessedness and 
hope, then they acquire an infinite value, and no men 
have been so wise as they who have sacrificed ease, comfort 
and life itself, rather than lose one jot or tittle of truth, 
kindness, or integrity ; no man wiser than he, whose heroic 
and constant soul enabled him under the executioner’s axe 
to say, ‘it is not necessary for me to live, but it is necessary 
for me to speak the truth.’ If these doctrines are not true, 
nothing is more flat, fallen and worthless than all the ends 
and aims that good men propose to themselves. It is the 
doctrine of immortality that spreads the arch of heaven 
over the earth. It is this, and the doctrine of the righteous 
government of God, that lift up the virtues till their worth 
appears infinite — till the humblest grace of soul appears of 
more value than the glare and gold of empires — till over the 
wastes of earthly life the moral virtues rise up like moun- 
tain pinnacles, on which the sun’s rays rest when all is the 
darkness of evening in the valleys below. ‘Thus these doc- 
trines enforce morality, by giving to it a higher value. 

And when men cannot be induced to seek it because of 
its intrinsic worth, still they enforce it. ‘The doctrine of 
Retribution ; let it be declared in any authentic voice from 
heaven, that there is no retribution— vice has nothing to 
fear, virtue nothing to hope beyond the grave, — and where 
would be the morals of mankind? It is this doctrine which, 
* slike the vast but unheeded power of gravitation in the nat- 
ural world, keeps down the-swelling passions, the unregu- 
lated appetites of men, checks the excesses of power, and 
puts a curb on selfishness. It is a mighty sea-wall, built 
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out in front of the harbor of life. If so many are wrecked 
now within these sheltered and protected waters, what 
would be the fate of man if all lay open and exposed to the 
breaking sea of temptation? Wo unto the world, when the 
only motives to truth and justice, and the only restraints on 
human appetite and selfishness, are to be found in calcula- 
tions of worldly interest. The final hour is striking. As 
in Jerusalem, in her last days of despair, the voice of the 
departing angels must soon be heard proclaiming, Wo! wo! 
for the hour is come. 

Very much, certainly, is said in the New Testament, 
respecting the moral duties of life, and the final purpose of 
all its doctrines is to establish righteousness on the earth. 
Even in the Epistles of Paul, large portions of them are 
occupied with enforcing the common duties of morality. 
But he did not speak of them alone. He had first preach- 
ed Jesus and the resurrection. “For the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised.” “ Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, inasmuch as ye know 
that your labor shall not be in vain in the Lord.” He did 
not leave the duty to stand alone. It was the doctrine, 
that gave authority to the duty. Morality spake with au- 
thority, because it came forward under the awful sanction 
of a resurrection and a righteous judgment. Nothing 
would be so powerless as any preaching which should at- 
tempt to separate morality from those doctrines of religion, 
in which they find their root and support. There must, of 
course, be many exceptions, but the prevalent, average 
morality in common life will rise no higher than the preva- 
lent, average religious faith. Though they seem to be sepa- 
rate, one is the result of the other. Thus the child goes 
down to the wharf, and sees the tide rise inch by inch, 
creeping up the side of the ancient piers. ‘The stranded 
boat at length floats, and the ship that swayed over in its 
bed is lifted up by the in-coming waves. The child sees 
nothing wonderful in this, and does not dream that the 
rising waters reach beyond the bay on which he lives. But 
the better instructed man knows, in order that the tide 
may come into this retired inlet, and float the boat which 


lay on the sands, that the whole abyss of ocean must be’ 
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earth, following invisible skyey influences, must move in 
majestic and resistless march, circling the globe. ‘That the 
waters may rise a few inches higher against this sunken 
pier, in this narrow inlet, the unfathomed and boundless sea 
must be moved and swell to a corresponding height. So 
it is with the duties of morality. In order that the hum- 
blest of them, in the humblest home of Christendom, may 
rise above what is required by worldly interest and selfish 
gratification, all the powers of the spiritual world must be 
moved, and pour in a swelling tide of motive on which the 
soul may be upborne, and on which it may be sustained. If 
morality be better than a low worldliness, it is owing to the 
influx and nearer approach to the souls of men, of those 
great truths which rule over the realm of soul, and connect 
the conscience on earth with a God in heaven. 

To leave this topic for another ;—the importance of 
Christian doctrines is seen in their relation to devotional 
feeling. Devotion, a true and right devotion, depends very 
much on their hearty reception and appreciation. 

What is devotion? A devout mind is one which dwells 
much among the solemn realities which those doctrines re- 
veal; to which God and immortality, and all heavenly 
graces and excellencies are realities to be adored, and 
sought; which dwells not, like the eye of the astronomer, 
among the stars alone, but among those realities which 
shall endure when suns and stars fade away forever. A 
devout mind is one which is filled and fed and sanctified 
and moved, in all its springs of love and hope, by these 
great truths of heaven. ‘The temple of devotion is reared 
from these truths, and its august dome resounds with words 
of immortality, heaven and God. 

Strike its doctrines out of the New Testament, and 
Christian devotion is gone ; its object and inspiration, its 
quickening breath and kindling soul, gone. It is because 
men believe that there is a God, and a heaven, and an im- 
mortal life, and regions of purity and peace, that they rear 
temples and bow in worship. It is under this sky of faith 
alone that devotion springs and grows. 

On the other hand, —acting both as cause and effect, — 
it requires a devout and reverential state of mind to under- 
stand and appreciate these truths. The truth to be under- 
stood, and the mind to understand, must in some degree 
correspond to each other. Thus while the study of poetry 
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purifies and enlarges the imagination, poetry is dead and 
unintelligible to him whose imagination is not in an active 
state. ‘T'o understand questions of duty, it is not enough 
for the intellect to examine them, but the moral faculties 
must be alive and active. So in order to understand these 
great doctrines of religion and of God, they must be 
be studied with a devout and reverential mind. To dis- 
cover and appreciate them, much more is necessary than a 
mere cold intellectual criticism and examination. As well 
might you attempt to discover the life in the green foliage 
of the summer trees by means of frost. Still less are these 
doctrines to be studied in a controversial spirit. Error 
may be done away, but it may be doubted whether truth is 
often much advanced, by controversy. ‘Those who have 
done most to promote Christian truth, have in general done 
it in quiet and in silence. In retired studies, in devout 
meditations, when the soul was full of the divine presence, 
as to the patriarch in the midnight plain of Haran, as to 
the prophet in his solitary cave, the vision and the voice 
have come to them. After they have once entered fully 
into the storm and strife of controversy, they have made 
little advance in truth, and far more often have turned and 
warped the truth they had before gained into error. Con- 
troversy seems to paralyze the faculties which are necessary 
really to understand spiritual truth. The clang and jar of 
earthly passions confuse and bewilder the harmonies that 
come from heaven. Not long ago on leaving a place in the 
evening, where contested views of religion had been 
brought forward, our road led us along a hill-side, below 
which, in the valley, a river spreading itself out and gleam- 
ing darkly like a mirror, wound still and slow. As we 
looked down upon it, the stars were seen reflected from its 
surface —the vast concave of heaven imaged below, like 
that which was arched above. But presently the slightest 
breath of wind, so slight that it could scarcely be felt as it 
rustled past, ruffled the stream, and the sky beneath was at 
once gone, and the reflection was no longer as if the stars 
were shining up out of an infinite deep, but as if they 
were merely glittering spangles scattered in confusion over 
the stream. A little breath of wind, — and the beauty and 
glory and grandeur were alike gone. But on looking up- 
ward, there was quite another scene. Over the western 
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hills shone with lustrous beams, the planet “that rules the 
evening hour.” ‘Turning a little, and the northern star 
might be seen, holding its place, steadfast as the pole. 
Though winds might blow and tempest beat all around us 
on the earth, whoever looked should see them fixed. Nay, 
at that moment, on the tossing seas, from a thousand un- 
steady decks, mariners were looking up at these undying 
lights, and by their unfailing flames guiding themselves 
across the deep. But they were steadfast and immovable, 
not to those who looked down to their shifting reflection in 
the waves below, but to those who looked up to them in 
the skies above. He that would see them as they are, and 
be guided by them, must look up. It seemed to us that it 
was a commentary on the way in which we should look at 
the great doctrines of religion. Look down and see them 
as they are reflected in the great sea of human controversy, 
and as that reflection is broken and disturbed by gusts of 
human passion, and nothing can be more bewildering and 
deluding. But look up, and there they shine, with un- 
changing beams, the very lights of heaven, forever. It is 
the devout mind, humbly and reverently looking upward, 
opening the soul, not to the reflected, but to the direct 
beams of truth, that sees them in their true position, and 
feels their power. ‘The devout and trusting mind that most 
reverently looks to God, and most seriously seeks His will, is 
the one that is best prepared to understand the truths of God. 
Think not lightly then of the doctrines of Christianity. 
They are the foundation, as of rock, which should lie under 
all morality. ‘They enforce and dignify the humblest moral 
duties with divine motives, and guide their performance 
with divine light. ‘They show the beneficent uses of sor- 
row, and make it appear that suffering for conscience’ 
sake is not a wild enthusiasm, but a divine wisdom. They 
touch and hallow humble scenes, by connecting them with 
God. ‘They give another world to reason and to faith, and 
heavenly visions to the hopes of man. They come with 
help to the tempted, the penitent, and forsaken. And 
when in desolation and mourning we lay the bodies of those 
we love, in their last resting-place, we do not, like those 
of old, light a lamp in the tomb, to shine with dim, per- 
petual rays on the relics of -death, and the symbols of de- 
spair; for over the tomb, and in the heavens, shines the 
light of faith, by which we read of a resurrection. _E. P. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Theory of Morals: An Inquiry concerning the Law of Moral 
Distinctions, and the Variations and Contradictions of Ethi- 
cal Codes. By Ricuarp Hivprern. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1844. 12mo. pp. 272. 


This work is the fruit of considerable reading and reflection, 
and bears the marks on almost every page of a becoming aversion 
to disguise or subterfuge. Here our commendation must stop. 
As its author does not hesitate to stigmatize the theories of 
morals in the highest repute as worthless or worse than worthless, 
and comes before the public, moreover, in the attitude of a 
denier, if not of a reviler, of those things which ninety-nine in a 
hundred of this public account most sacred, he must not wonder 
or complain if he does not receive a very hearty, or a very gra- 
cious welcome. For ourselves, after having bestowed as much 
attention on this treatise as we think it deserves or requires, we 
must say, that, in our judgment, its author greatly overrates the 
clearness of his views, and no less so, his ability to carry them 
out. ‘The order of topics is not such as to make his course clear, 
and when he comes to detauis he often so mixes up what others 
have held, and what is still permitted by the world, with his own 
teachings, as to leave us in some doubt what he means to lay 
down as right. 

His system agrees substantially with that of those who resolve 
all virtue into benevolence, or into doing good to others from a 
benevolent principle; and if he had contented himself with main- 
taining, that this system ought to be established and applied, 
without entanglement with theology, the friends of religion would 
have had no just ground of offence. But, instead of this, he 
takes every opportunity to ascribe the errors and inconsistencies 
of moralists to the prevalence of religious ideas, and thus to be- 
come the assailant, either directly or by implication, not merely 
of the abuses and corruptions of religion, not merely of what is 
incidental to religion, the clergy and the church, and indeed not 
merely of the Scriptures, and of Christianity considered as one 
form of religion, but also of what constitutes the foundation of 
religion under every form, we mean, belief in the existence of 
**4 personal God.” This belief in a personal God, and the ethi- 
cal theories built upon it, he denominates mystical; a word 
which we thought at first might be a misprint for mythical, the 
latter term expressing much better, as it seems to us, what is 
here meant. Usage determines, for the most part, the significa- 
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tion of words; but certainly it is not according to usage to apply 
the term mystical to views, which, whether true or false, admit 
so readily of sensible representation. Mystical, however, is the 
word, and among the “ mystics who regard the universe as the 
handiwork of a personal deity, which deity they frame for them- 
i) after their own image,” (p. 31) he includes Spinoza, (p. 
112. 

The second part contains the author’s ‘Solution of Moral 
Problems,” and his way of solving some of them will not be, we 
think, generally satisfactory. ‘Thus, he would have suicide re- 
garded ‘‘as indifferent, as wrong, as meritorious, as a duty,” 
(p. 145) according to the different causes or motives from which 
it springs. Again, duelling and Lynch law are permissible, if 
we understand him, being regarded ‘as supplementary to the 
laws, as the avengers of crimes which the laws cannot, or do not, 
reach.” (p. 149.) The whole chapter, ‘‘ Of the unequal burden 
of duty imposed on women, and herein of chastity,” if we take 
the author’s drift, is still more offensive. He comes forward as 
the champion of the much abused female sex ; but they will hardly 
thank him for the explanation he gives of one of their virtues. 
He tells us that the reason why “ women are everywhere much 
more prompt and zealous than man, in administering to the 
necessities of poverty and sickness”’ is, that they ‘‘ naturally have 
the desire of superiority as strongly as men; but they have much 
fewer opportunities of gratifying it, and must make the most of 
such as they have.” (p. 225.) 

On the whole, we are not converts to this writer’s plan of sub- 
stituting what he calls “forensic” systems of morals, for the 
morals taught in the New Testament. w. 





The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non-conformists ; 
from the Reformation in 1517, to the Revolution in 1688 ; 
comprising an account of their Principles ; their attempts for 
a further Reformation in the Church; their Sufferings ; and 
the Lives and Characters of their most considerable Divines. 
By Daniet Neat, M. A. Reprinted from the Text of Dr. 
Toulmin’s Edition: with his Life of the Author and account 
of his Writings. Revised, corrected, and enlarged, with ad- 
ditional Notes by Joun O. Cuoutes, M. A. With nine Por- 
traits on Steel. In two volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1844. 8Svo. pp. 534, 564. 


The title.of this republication, of which we have given an 
exact copy from the first volume, with the punctuation unaltered, 
—the title of the second volume being the same, with the ex- 
ception of having a comma placed after the word ‘‘ Notes,” — 
is somewhat deceptive. The fact is, that the whole title down 
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to the word “enlarged” inclusively, is a copy of the title-page 
of the recent English reprint of Toulmin’s edition of Neal, 
except only that the words, ‘‘ new edition in three volumes,” are 
omitted. The volumes thus turn out to be a reprint of an al- 
ready ‘‘ reprinted ” — ‘‘ revised, corrected, and enlarged” (Eng- 
lish) edition from the text of Dr. Toulmin. We do not say that 
the title was designed to mislead; it may have been the effect 
of mere awkwardness. 

But let us proceed to the “‘ additional Notes.’”’” Mr. Choules 
does not tell us (at least we can find nothing on the subject,) by 
what marks he designates his additions. We suppose, however, 
that he intends that the notes with the signature of ‘C” shall 
be considered as his. Yet on comparing the American edition 
with the English reprint of Toulmin’s edition, in 1837, we find 
ourselves somewhat perplexed in regard to a portion of these 
notes, for some of the notes found without signature in the 
English edition, have received additions in the American re- 
print, and the whole bears the signature of “‘ C,” there being no 
break between the parts, and nothing to indicate that the whole 
note does not belong to Mr. Choules. Still further, in one in- 
stance at least, which has fallen under our eye, (P. iv, ¢. 3. p. 
655, of vol. ii. of the English edition, and p. 160, vol. ii. of the 
American,) Mr. Choules has suppressed the signature of the 
English note, ‘‘W. J,” and substituted his own initial. The 
signature ‘‘ Ep.” in the English edition, we suppose designates 
Toulmin. This Mr. Choules usually retains, though occasion- 
ally, we observe, he adds after it, in a parenthesis, ‘ 'Toulmin,”’ 
in cases, it would seem, in which he would not have it under- 
stood that the sentiment of the note, or some remarks contained 
in it were his own. Was he willing in other cases that the 
notes with the mark of “ Ep.” should be considered as belong- 
ing to the American editor ? 

One further charge, of a somewhat graver character, may be 
brought against the reprint. It relates to a process of mutila- 
tion, which was begun and carried on through several of the 
earlier chapters of the work, and then was suddenly in a great 
measure discontinued, as if the editor’s conscience had at length 
waked up, or his hand had been arrested by a detection of the 
fraud. If we were at liberty to suppose the latter, all mystery 
attending the subject would disappear. Detection is very apt to 
check a process of fraud. The suppressed parts belonged to 
Toulmin’s notes. Atthe conclusion of the table of contents to 
the second volume, the editor gives four of these passages under 
the head of ‘‘ errata.” Errata indeed! He acquits the pub- 
lishers of all blame in the matter. He says that the ‘‘ mistake 
is wholly his own,” and that the ‘‘ omission ” was “ occasioned ”’ 
by his “‘ absence from the city, when the first number was pass- 
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ing through the press.” The peculiarity of the suppressed pas- 
sages in the notes, three of them at least, is, that they favor Uni- 
tarianism, and the other objects to one of the alleged proofs 
(not drawn from editorial labors) of the “ corruption of human 
nature.” Now these mutilations as the work was going through 
the press could not, of course, have been the effect of accident, 
nor, we should suppose, of any innate repugnance of the metallic 
types to be arranged in sentences containing supposed heretical 
sentiments. The editor, indeed, as we have seen, takes the 
whole blame in the case to himself. Yet the two parts of his 
apology, consisting of two short sentences, seem to us not very 
coherent. He first says, that ‘‘ his absence from the city” oc- 
casioned the omissions, as if they were made without his know- 
ledge and against his will, — and then, in the next sentence, that 
the ‘‘ mistake is wholly his own.” A mistake it most cer- 
tainly is, if nothing worse, for an editor to send out a professed 
reprint in a mutilated or garbled form. Such a “ mistake,” de- 
tected, destroys public confidence at once. 

That our readers may be able to judge for themselves of the 
character of the omitted notes, or parts of notes, we will give 
two of them. 

The first belongs to page fifty-three, vol. i. of the American 
Edition. 


“Mr. Neal, in his review of the transactions of this year, has also © 
omitted to inform his readers that the doctrines established by the 
Reformers by no means met with an implicit reception from all. 
The doctrine of the Trinity was denied by many, and Unitarian sen- 
timents were so plainly avowed, and spread so fast, that the leading 
churchmen were alarmed at it, and feared their generally prevailing. 
Mr. Strype’s words are ‘ Arianism now showed itself so openly, and 
was in such danger of spreading further, that it was thought neces- 
sary to suppress it, by using more rugged methods than seemed 
agreeable to the merciful principles of the profession of the Gospel !’ 
— Lindsey's Historical View of the state of the Unitarian Doctrine and 
Worship, p. 84.— Ep.” 


The following was cut off from one of Toulmin’s notes on page 
138 of the American reprint. Did Mr. Choules fear to circu- 
late it among his Baptist brethren ? 


“Tt should be added that one ground of the odium which fell on 
those who were called Anabaptists, was their deviation from the es- 
tablished creed, in their ideas concerning the person of Christ and 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which shows at how early a period of the 
Reformation Unitarian sentiments arose among the more thoughtful 
and inquisitive, but the hand of power was lifted up to suppress 
their growth and spread. — Ep.” 


Very slight mutilations of notes appear afterwards, under cir- 
cumstances which would lead one to suppose, that the omission 
was made to prevent the necessity of carrying a line or two 
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over upon the next page. 
may be saved in this way. 

The edition is not free from typographical errors. For the 
rest, it is in a convenient form for reference, and Mr. Choules’s 
notes, which consist mostly of extracts, add to the value of the 
work, if the extracts are correctly given. L. 


No doubt a trifling expense of paper 





Consolatory Views of Death: addressed to a Friend under 
Bereavement: to which are added, some Prayers in Afflic- 
tion. By Henry Cotman. Boston: A. D. Phelps. 1844. 
12mo. pp. 53. 


Without offering any views absolutely novel, though, as the 
author says in his preface, ‘“‘ different from those which are gen- 
erally received,” this littke manual for the afflicted, suggests 
trains of thought which may be profitably pursued and which 
will afford support under the loss of friends. ‘The writer does 
not regard death as a ‘‘ curse,’ but as a “ law of our being, and 
consequently as a divine appointment,” and this view disarms it 
of its terrors and should reconcile our minds to it, whether it 
fall on ourselves or on those we love. The prayers at the close 
are founded on Christian ideas of suffering, and will be found 
suited to minds which turn to religion for consolation and 
peace. L.." 





Library of American Biography, Conducted by Jarep Sparks. 
Second Series. Vol. iii. Boston: Little & Brown. 1844. 
I2mo. pp. 482. : 


This volume relates mostly to the Colonial history of our 
country. It opens with the Life of General John Sullivan, by 
Mr. O. W. B. Peabody. Next follows what is called a ‘‘ Chap- 
ter on American History,’ by Mr. C. F. Hoffman, being an 
account of the ‘‘ Adm*#histration of Jacob Leisler,” who was 
executed as a “‘ rebel” in 1691, and was the “first and only po- 
litical martyr,” says Mr. Hoffman, ‘‘ who ever stained the soil 
of New York with his blood.” A little earlier than this oc- 
curred what is called “‘ Bacon’s Rebellion,” in Virginia, and a 
‘‘ Memoir of Nathaniel Bacon,” the leader in it, by Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware, forms the third article of biography in the volume. 
The fourth is by Rev. G. E. Ellis, and consists of a ‘‘ Life of 
John Mason of Connecticut,” well known from his connection 
with the Pequot war. It is unnecessary to say anything in 
commendation of a volume on such subjects by such writers. 
L. 
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Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture; adapted to 
North America. By A. J. Downine. Second edition. 
New York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp. 479. 


The publication of a second edition of this elegant treatise is 
a fact affording peculiar gratification, inasmuch as it testifies 
that the work has found a sale, and, what is of more conse- 
quence, readers. ‘The circulation of such books cannot fail to 
have a refining and elevating influence on the public taste and 
morals, while the patronage actually bestowed upon them is a sign 
that the process of amelioration has already begun and is in pro- 
gress. ‘The author is an enthusiast only in a good sense, and 
adorns his pages with the fruits‘of an accomplished literary char- 
acter. Every lover of rural beauty is probably acquainted with 
their contents. ‘They who have not yet been so fortunate as to 
read them may be induced to do so by seeing the titles of the 
chapters, which are as follows: Historical Sketches; Beauties 
of Landscape Gardening; Wood and Plantations; Deciduous 
Ornamental Trees; Evergreen Ornamental Trees; Vines and 
Climbing Plants; Treatment of Ground and Formation of 
Walks; Treatment of Water; Landscape or Rural Architect- 
ure; Embellishments, Architectural, Rustic and Floral. Inter- 
spersed with these are numerous finished engravings. It is sur- 
prising to see to what perfection gardening and the transplanting 
of trees may be carried as a distinct art. The whole subject 
has so close and obvious relations with the love of home, patri- 
otism, attachment to the soil, and the contentment and civiliza- 
tion of the people, that it may, without violence, be included 
within the range of moral studies. H. 





European Agriculture and Rural Economy. From personal 
observation. By Henry Cotman. Vol. I. Parts 1 and 2. 
Boston: A. D. Phelps. 1844. pp. 80 and 185. 


Mr. Colman has been absent on his European tour, we believe, 
nearly two years, and the larger part of this period has been 
passed in Great Britain. Bringing, as he did, the mature expe- 
rience of years devoted to the practical study of agriculture into 
his present investigations, the result cannot but be of great ser- 
vice to the interests of good husbandry. Evidences of Mr. 
Colman’s careful regard for particulars appear in the two num- 
bers of his Report already published. In addition to those 
extended accounts of horticultural and farming operations that of 
course occupy the body of the work, there are several very inter- 
esting sections devoted to collateral topics; such as English 
Capital, Systems of Labor, Condition of the various Classes of 
English population, Rents and Taxes, Game and the Game Laws, 
Botanical Gardens, Climate of England, etc. The accounts 
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given of the sufferings and ignorance of great masses of English 
laborers, with the discussions of the author that accompany them, 
present some very serious considerations to all thinking and feel- 
ing men, as well as to statesmen and political economists. The 
humane and philanthropic spirit that animates his remarks, im- 
parts to them a peculiar value. The style is adapted to the sub- 
ject, and to.those who ure likely to be the most numerous class of 
readers, — being simple, direct, vigorous and manly. We have 
noticed a sedulous purpose to avoid giving the least offence to 
British ears by any misrepresentation, or unqualified animadver- 
sion. 

It is certainly a refreshing thing to look over the list of sub- 
scribers to this work, and observe how many of our leading citi- 
zens and of the political counsellors of the country have a taste 
pure enough to appreciate these rational, calm, and elevated 
studies. ‘The treatise, when completed, must form a valuable 
contribution to Agricultural science. From the tone and ability 
with which the writer treats of the position, wrongs and prospects 
of the working classes, we are led to welcome his intimation that 
he may hereafter devote a separate work to that subject. x. 


wr 





Notes on Cuba, containing an Account of its Discovery; a De- 
scription of the Face of the Country, its Population, Resources 
and Wealth ; its Institutions, and the Manners and Customs 
of its Inhabitants. With Directions to Travellers visiting 
the Island. By a Puysician. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 
1844. 12mo. pp. 359. 


This volume, fulfilling the promise given in the title, contains 
much statistical and historical information, along with a descrip- 
tion of climate, manners, and vegetable productions, and all, as 
we have reason to believe, in an authentic form. The narrative 
is lively and agreeable, and the whole may be read with pleasure 
and profit. L. 





Historical Address and Poem, delivered at the Bi-centennial 
Celebration of the Incorporation of the Old Town of Reading, 
May 29, A. D. 1844, with an Appendiz. Boston: 8. N. 
Dickinson. 1844. 12mo._ pp. 131. 


We have met with no notice of this celebration in any of our 
public prints, and it is only recently, and then by loan, that we 
have been able to procure the reading of a copy of the neat little 
volume to which it has given birth. The difficulty of obtaining 
copies is explained by the fact, that two hundred were lost by 
fire at the bindery. ‘The volume contains ‘“ Historical Notices 
of Reading and South Reading,” in an Address by Rev. Dr. 
Flint of Salem, a native of Reading, and a Poem delivered on 
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the occasion by Lilley Eaton, Esq., of South Reading, with the 
usual accompaniment of Notes, and gn account of the celebration. 
Discourses of this kind, the materials of which are furnished by 
“old registers” and floating traditions, we always welcome. 
They possess something more than a local and temporary inter- 
est. ‘They are the fountains of history, and furnish pictures full 
of interest of the manners and opinions of the times to which 
they relate. ‘The original settlers of Reading, it seems, went 
from Lynn, “ prolific mother” of ‘‘ten towns,” containing in 
1829 ‘‘ more than twenty thousand inhabitants.” Dr. Flint be- 
gins with the beginning and traces the history of Reading down 
to the present time, in a manner which does credit to his dili- 
gence and fidelity. He finds few stirring incidents to relate, but 
we come now and then upon touches of domestic life and curious 
anecdotes which relieve the necessary dryness of mere historical 
detail. —'The Poem is wholly domestic. The author places be- 
fore his imagination a sort of map of the place as it was, and out 
of it selects figures which he presents, mostly in a humorous 
way, and with no little sprightliness and point. — An interesting 
extract is given in the Appendix from a letter of John Prentiss, 
Esq., of Keene, N. H., son of a former minister of Reading, 
containing reminiscences, and some amusing passages taken from 
memoranda of his father preserved in the interleaved ‘ family 
almanac.”’ We were about to make two or three short extracts, 
but our space forbids. The following of only two lines, how- 
ever, we cannot forbear quoting. It is under date of April 15, 
1778. ‘‘ This evening I agreed with Betty (the ‘ help’) to tarry 
with us another year. I am to give her £13 6s. 8d. and the 
Small Pox.” L. 





Nature and Art: A Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard University, August 29, 1844. By Wu- 
tiaM W. Srory. Boston: Little & Brown. 1844. 8vo. 
pp. 48. 

Infatuation: a Poem spoken before the Mercantile Library 
Association of Boston, October 9,1844. By Park Bensamin. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1844. 8vo. pp. 31. 


We could, had we space, quote from Mr. Story’s Poem some 
beautiful passages, and we should be glad to give an extract from 
the Note in which the characteristics of Goethe and Schiller are 
stated according to the author’s conception of them. Those 
who had the privilege of hearing the poem will recollect the 
lines in which the two poets are introduced. The author, who 
differs from Mr. Putnam in his estimate of Goethe, has added to 
them two lines the better to express his meaning, in consequence, 
as he says, of some misapprehension of it “on the part of the 
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audience.” The lines now stand thus, the second and fourth 
having been added : 


% 

“* Goethe in whom the present imaged lay, 
The wise, clear artist working in the real; 
Schiller, the prophet of a purer day, 

The true and earnest priest of the ideal.” 


The poet sings in a trusting, hopeful strain, and though his 
performance is of unequal merit, and might be thought somewhat 
long for the occasion, it gives evidence of high intellectual cul- 
ture. Its moral tone is pure and elevated, and parts of it certainly 
have no small artistic excellence. 

The poem by Mr. Benjamin is in a different strain, — gay, 
humorous, with no slight sprinkling of satire. Few of the follies, 
infatuations, extravagances, and “‘ pet ideas” of the day escape 
his notice. Yet good temper and good feeling so pervade the 
whole, that where a palpable Ait was made, no one, we should 
suppose, could have felt his breast stirred to anger. The author 
sometimes rises into a more serious mood, as in the lines on the 
poet Campbell. The performance is marked by smoothness and 
ease of versification, and the rhymes are sufficiently exact to 
satisfy even fastidious criticism. a oe 





The Duties of the Citizen Soldier. A Discourse delivered in 

the First Independent Church of Baltimore, on Sunday, July 

21, 1844, before the Maryland Cadets, and their Guests, the 

Boston City Corps. By Grorce W. Burnap. Baltimore: 

1844. 8vo. pp. 20. 

An Address delivered in the Court-House in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, on 1st August, 1844, on the Anniversary of the 
Emancipation of the Negroes in the British West Indies. 
By R. W. Emerson. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1844. 
Svo. pp. 34. 

An Address before the Literary Societies of Hamilton College, 
July 23, 1844. By Horace Greerey. Clinton, N. Y. 1844. 
Svo. pp. 40. 

An Address delivered at the Laying of the Corner-Stone of a 
House of Worship, for the First Congregational Society in 
Somerville, Sept. 28, 1844. By R. M. Hopexs. Cambridge : 
Metcalf & Co. 1844. 8vo. pp. 19. 

A Lecture on the late Improvements in Steam Navigation and the 
Arts of Naval Warfare, with a brief Notice of Ericsson's 
Caloric Engine ; delivered before the Boston Lyceum. By 
Joun O. Sarcent. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1844. 
8vo. pp. 64. 

The Wealth, Industry, and Resources of Portsmouth. A Lec- 
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ture delivered before the Portsmouth Lyceum, Nov. 12, 1844. 
By Rev. A. P. Peapopy. 1844. 4to. pp. 10. 


Remarks upon an Oration delivered at Cambridge by George 
Putnam, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Harvard 
University, August 29, 1844. By a Memper or THE Svur- 
FoLK Bar. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1844. 8vo. pp. 35. 


We find ourselves unable to continue a separate notice of all 

the pamphlets which accumulate on our hands during the two 

months which precede our day of publication. We shall in 

future give the titles, however, accompanied with such remarks 

as our space admits. — Mr. Burnap considers a “‘ citizen soldiery ”’ 

as, in the last resort, the executive arm of free governments, and 

argues for the right and duty of using force, if necessary, for the 

maintenance of order and support of the authority of the laws. — 

Mr. Emerson’s Address is a plain, truth-speaking discourse, for 

the most part historical, but containing some passages, addressed 
mostly to New England men, which are marked by great inten- 
sity of moral feeling. — Mr. Greeley’s main topic is the “ Disci- 
pline and Duties of the Scholar;.” he is no enemy to a “ thor- 
oughly educated class,” but he thinks the physical and intellectual 
man should be harmoniously and systematically developed, and 
that learning should not be divorced from manual labor. Those 
who may not go along with him in all his views, will sympathize 
with the humane spirit and elevated tone of moral feeling which 
pervade the performance, and will pause over some eloquent 
passages. — Mr. Hodges’s Address at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Somerville church derives additional interest from 
the allusions he has interwoven to the different objects the eye 
takes in from the elevated site on which it stands, including 
the McLean Asylum, the Halls of old Harvard, and, “ resting 
darkly”? on the horizon, “the consecrated place of graves” — 
Mount Auburn.— Those who wish to take a rapid survey of 
the late improvements in steam navigation and the arts of naval 
warfare will do well to consult Mr. Sargent’s Lecture, in which 
they will find an account of Ericsson’s inventions, with some bio- 
graphical notice of him.— Mr. Peabody’s Lecture presents a 
somewhat sombre picture, but is full of information. A more 
strictly practical lecture, we venture to say, was never delivered. 
It points out the sources of the prosperity and wealth of our towns 
and villages, and the causes of their decline, and its remedies. — 
The anonymous author of the ‘‘ Remarks” on Mr. Putnam’s 
Oration certainly writes in a transparent and graceful style, and 
though he dissents from the main principle stated and defended 
by Mr. Putnam, as well as from some of his illustrations and 
criticisms, he appears to be-not a whit behind others in his admi- 
ration of the fresh and glowing eloquence of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Orator. L. 
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Ecclesiastical Record.— The pulpit at Leominster, which was va- 
cated by Mr. Stebbins’s removal to Meadville, is again permanently 
supplied by the acceptance of “a call” given by the people to Mr. 
Withington, who recently graduated from the Divinity School at 
Cambridge.— Rev. Mr. Alger, late of Chelsea, has accepted an in- 
vitation to become their minister from the Society at Marlboro’, of 
which Rev. Mr. Morse has for some time had the pastoral care. — 
Rev. Mr. Upham has been compelled to dissolve his connexion with 
the First Church in Salem, of which he had been either associate or 
sole pastor twenty years, in consequence of a chronic affection of 
the throat incapacitating him for public speaking. — Rev. Mr. Wood 
has resigned his ministry at Tyngsboro’, and entered upon the duties 
of minister-at-large in Lowell. — Rev. Mr. Sargent has resigned his 
office as a minister-at-large in Boston. — Rev. Mr. Smith has resigned 
his ministry at Warwick.— Rev. Mr. Barry of Framingham being 
obliged, by the illness of one of his travelling companions, to return 
home from Europe sooner than he had intended, Rev. Mr. Bulfinch 
has engaged to supply the pulpit of the First Congregational Society 
in Waltham through the winter. — Mr. Rufus P. Cutler, a member of 
the class last graduated at the Cambridge Divinity School, has made 
a similar engagement with the Unitarian Society at Nashua, N. H. — 
Rev. Mr. Morse, a like engagement at Tyngsboro’. — And Rev. Mr. 
Thurston,-at Billerica. Mr. Herman Snow, of the class of 1843, 
has taken charge of the pulpit of the Unitarian congregation in 
Brooklyn, Conn., intending also to preach a part of the time to the 
new society in Norwich, Conn. —The congregation in Salem under 
Rev. Dr. Flint have commenced the erection of a new house of 
worship, the corner-stone of which was laid with religious services 
November 7, 1844.— The Unitarian Society in Hartford, Conn., have 
engaged the services of a regular preacher, and have also made ar- 
rangements for the erection of a meeting-house.— Measures have 
been taken for the formation of new societies in Worcester and 
Roxbury.— As the season approaches for making the annual sub- 
scription to the Missionary Fund, we hope our churches will give the 
subject attention. We understand that Mr. Channing, the Agent of 
js Board, is actively engaged in the discharge of the duties of his 
office. 





Protestant Episcopal Church. — The increase of this Church in the 
United States, notwithstanding its internal troubles, we are inclined 
to think, exceeds that of most other sects. At least they who have 
the care of its interests are making provision for its future growth, 
as what they confidently anticipate. At the late Triennial Conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia, three new Bishops were consecrated ;— 
Rev. Carlton Chase, D. D., for the diocese of New Hampshire; Rev. 
N. H. Cobbs, D D., for the diocese of Alabama; and. Rev. C. S. 
Hawks, D. D., for the diocese of Missouri. The election of Rev. 
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F. L. Hawks, D. D., as Bishop of the diocese of Mississippi, occa- 
sioned a long and sharp discussion, which resulted in the “ reference 
of the election back to the diocese.” Besides these appointments at 
home, Rev. Alexander Glennie, Rev. William J. Boone, D. D., and 
Rev. Horatio Southgate, were appointed Missionary Bishops respect- 
ively for Africa, China, and Constantinople, or the Turkish Empire, 
— dioceses, whose extent of surface may perhaps compensate for the 
infrequency of churches. Bishop Onderdonk of Pennsylvania was 
deposed from office in consequence of delinquencies painfully affect- 
ing his character ; and since the adjournment of the Convention, we 
observe that the Bench of Bishops have been summoned, and are 
now in session, to consider charges against Bishop Onderdonk of 
New York, from which we both hope and believe he will be able to 
clear himself. There are now twenty-three Bishops of the Episco- 
pal Church, in the United States, besides the three sent to foreign 
parts. 'The number of the clergy in the several States and Territo- 
ries is thus given by an accredited authority:—In Maine, 8; New 
Hampshire, 11; Massachusetts, 55; Rhode Island, 26; Vermont, 23; 
Connecticut, 101; New York, 192; Western New York, 106; New 
Jersey, 52; Pennsylvania, 121; Delaware, 10; Maryland, 100; Vir- 
ginia, 102; North Carolina, 29; South Carolina, 50; Georgia, 19; 
Ohio, 56; Mississippi, 16; Kentucky, 24; Tennessee, 12; Alabama, 
12; Michigan, 23; Florida, 7; Louisiana, 11; Indiana, 15; Missouri, 
13; Illinois, 19; Wisconsin, 10; Iowa, 4; Arkansas, 4. ‘Total, in 
the United States, 1,231. 


Ordinations. — Rev. Tuomas Dawes, of Cambridge, was ordained 
as Pastor of the Washington Street Church and Society in Farr- 
HAVEN, Mass., October 30, 1844. The Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett, of Boston, from Colossians i, 21, 22; the Ordaining 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge ; the Charge 
was given by Rev. Mr. Peabody of New Bedford ; the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Pope of Kingston; the Address to the 
toy. by Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth; and the other services, 
by Rev. Messrs. Brigham of Taunton, Morgridge of New Bedford, 
and Ware of Fall River. 


Rev. Amory Gates, of Scituate, was ordained as an Evangelist, at 
Kingston, Mass., November 19, 1844. ‘The Sermon was preached by 
Rev. Mr. Moseley of Scituate, from 1 Corinthians i. 23; the Ordain- 
ing Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth; the 
Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Richardson of Hingham; and the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth; the 
other services being conducted by Rev. Messrs. Osgood of Cohas- 
set, Leonard of Marshfield, and Pope of Kingston. 





Dedication. — 'The Meeting-house of the First Congregational So- 
ciety in Bruuerica, Mass., having been remodelled, was dedicated 
anew, October 30, 1844. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Knapp of Nantucket, from Matthew xxv. 40; the Prayer of Dedica- 
tion was offered by Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell; and the other services 
were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Woodward of Bedford, Whitman 
of East Bridgewater, and Loring of Andover. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. ° 


New Works. — James Munroe & Co., of this city, have published 
a new volume of private devotions, by Rev. Charles Brooks, under the 
title of “ The Christian in his Closet, or Prayers for Individuals, adapt- 
ed to the various ages, conditions, and circumstances of Life.” — They 
have also issued “Lays of the Gospels,” by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, in 
one volume, 16mo.— And, “Proverbs arranged in alphabetical 
order, in two Parts,” by William H. Porter. — John Owen, of Cam- 
bridge, has just published “ The Waif, a collection of Poems, With 
a Proem by H. W. Longfellow ;” forming a small volume in 16mo., 
and containing, as the title indicates, contributions from various 
writers. — Also, “ Conversations on some of the Old Poets. By James 
Russell Lowell.” — The tenth edition of Prof. Longfellow’s “Voices 
of the Night,” the eighth edition of his “ Ballads and other Poems,” 
and the sixth edition of “The Spanish Student,” are now in press. — 
Mr. Lowell’s “ Poems,” published a few months since, have already 
reached a third edition. — The next volume of Mr. Sparks’s Biography 
will contain a Life of Roger Williams, by Professor Gammel of , tare 
University. — The anticipation of the New Year has called forth the 
usual variety of Annuals for readers in the drawing-room, and of story 
books for children. Of the latter, we have seen none which deserve 
special mention. Of the former we can notice only one, the pages of 
which have been filled almost wholly by writers known to those who 
read our journal; we refer to “The Diadem,” published by Carey & 
Lea of Philadelphia. It is in the quarto form, and in its general 
appearance has been surpassed by no American publication of this 
class. A large part of the contents consists of translations from the 
German, particularly from Zschokke and Richter. The tales which 
have been selected for this purpose breathe a pure moral sentiment, 
and the translation is free and graceful. — Lea & Blanchard of Phila- 
delphia have issued specimen pages of the “ Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition,” which visited the Pacific ocean and 
the Antarctic regions in the years 1838-42, It will be published in 
five volumes, of imperial octavo size, and will contain “ about twenty- 
five hundred pages of letter press,” besides numerous steel engravings, 
some hundred wood-cuts, and thirteen maps and charts, all executed 
in the best style. Should the work be completed in correspondence 
with the “ specimen,” it will constitute a beautiful as well as important 
addition to the libraries of our wealthy citizens. 

The rapid sale of Miss Martineau’s “ Life in the Sick Room,” has 
already caused a second American edition to be put to press. An 
article which we had hoped to give upon this work, we have been 
obliged to defer till our next number. — Mr. Crosby has just issued a 
third edition cf “ Domestic Worship. By W. H. Furness,” — first pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, and which we are glad to learn has found so 
many readers. 

Two new Collections of Hymns for the use of Unitarian congrega- 
tions, we learn, will soon be published. One has been prepared by a 
Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association, and will contain 
about eight hundred hymns, but will be printed in a style that shall 
allow it to be sold at a low price. The other will be prepared by the 
Pastor of the Harvard Church in Charlestown, for the use especially 
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of his own congregation, at: whose request it has been undertaken, 
though it will probably be adopted by some neighboring churches. 

We have received from the Publishers two little books, issued from 
the press of the General Protestant Sunday School Union, at New 
York, which immediately attracted our attention by the great neatness 
and beauty of their outward appearance, and the contents of which, — 
unexpectedly, we confess, — are found to be such as without qualifica- 
tion we are glad to bring within the knowledge of our readers. They 
are entitled “The Shadow of the Cross: An Allegory,” and “The 
Distant Hills: An Allegory.” By Rev. W. Adams, M. A. Both are 
reprinted from English editions. 


Common Schools. — A controversy — if such it may be called — has 
arisen between the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, and certain Masters of the Public Schools in Boston, on which, 
as we understand that replies to the last pamphlet which has been 
published are in preparation, we have thought it best to defer any ex- 
tended remarks. The Masters saw fit to take offence at some expres- 
sions in Mr. Mann’s last annual Report, as if pointed at them, and 
published under their names a series of papers prepared by some of 
their number, discussing the positions which they consider objection- 
able. Some parts of this pamphlet were written with candor and 
ability, and other parts in very bad temper. A brief vindication of 
Mr. Mann from the censures cast upon him, written in a tone of 
moderation and dignity, soon after appeared under the initials of “G. 
B. E.”; and was followed by an elaborate reply to the Masters from 
Mr. Mann, who triumphantly relieves himself from any charge or 
imputation affecting his official character, but is betrayed into an in- 
dulgence of sarcastic severity which must impair the effect of his 
pamphlet. Although we regret that any estrangement should have 
sprung up between those who are engaged, in different ways but 
with a common interest, in sustaining the cause of education in the 
Commonwealth, we can see how good may come from the discussion 
of points brought forward in this controversy. Attention will be 
more largely drawn to the subject which all the writers have at 
heart, and the people will be led to think more of the means of im- 
proving the common schools. We hope that in future, on both sides, 
and on all sides, whatever might seem to flow from personal feeling 
will be avoided, and the object of those who write will be, to sustain 
or overthrow principles and methods, rather than the men who 
advocate them. 





Lectures. — The desire for public lectures on literary and scientific 
subjects, which a year or two since had reached such a height in this 
city that we remember the question was discussed by some of our 
writers, whether the lyceum would not supplant the pulpit, — the 
world having found a wiser way to be saved than by “the foolish- 
ness of preaching,”—has, if we may judge from the indications of the 
present season, greatly abated. Although lecturers of unquestionable 
talent have given promise of much instruction and entertainment in 
the Courses to which they have invited the public, the audiences have, 
with one or two exceptions, been much smaller than were usually 
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collected last winter. The Boston Lyceum, which then enjoyed the 
largest share of favor, has this year, after making a commencement 
and receiving very little support, deemed it prudent to bring the 
Course which it had announced to an abrupt close. Mr. Gliddon’s 
very interesting lectures on the Hieroglyphics and Pyramids of Egypt 
brought together an attentive, but not a large company. Mr. Giles 
has delivered his discourses on Catholicism, Protestantism, Tolera- 
tion, and Human Nature, rich in thought and marked with his pecu- 
liar energy and fervor of style, to a comparatively small audience. 
The Lowell Lectures, particularly those delivered by Professor Ro- 
gers of Philadelphia, on Geology, have, however, attracted large 
audiences ; and a course of lectures on Shakspeare, by Mr. Hudson 
from Vermont, have awakened considerable interest, though at first 
he collected but few hearers. On the whole, we presume we are 
safe in pronouncing the rage for lectures to be past, and this mode of 
communicating or getting information will in future be estimated at 
its proper value,—as a pleasant, but by no means the principal 
method of intellectual culture — beneficial when it takes the place of 
frivolous amusements, but injurious when it supersedes habits of 
private study. 


Unitarian Works Abroad.— We infer from advertisements prefixed 
to the journals we obtain from England, that almost all the Unitarian 
publications issued in this country — our tracts, our magazines, and 
both our lighter and our more solid volumes — are received in Eng- 
land, and find readers. Some of them are there reprinted. “The 
Works of the Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D., in one volume, 8vo., of 880 
pages, uniform with the People’s Edition of Dr. Channing’s Works,” 
are announced as in press.— Joseph Barker, formerly a preacher 
among the Methodists, but now separated from them and devoted with 
all the energy of a reformer to the cause of unfettered opinion —a 
man of whom we hope to give some further account hereafter — is 
publishing an edition of Dr. Channing’s Works, in six volumes, 12mo., 
at the wonderfully low price of six shillings, or one dollar and a half, 
for the set. This is the second edition of Dr. Channing’s writings 
which has been printed in England at such a price as to bring them 
within the reach of persons of the most moderate means. — The 
*“ Northern Sunday School Association,” of Ireland, have just issued 
from their press at Belfast an edition of Livermore’s “ Commentary 
on the Four Gospels, republished from the Boston edition,” in one 
volume, royal 12mo., which they propose to furnish to congregations 
or societies taking twelve copies, for three shillings. — We observe 
advertised in the Inquirer a new edition of Mr. Burnap’s “ Lectures to 
Young Men,” which forms one of the volumes of a series of works, 
under the title of Standard American Literature, in which are in- 
cluded Mrs, Lee’s “ Life and Times of Luther,” and of “ Cranmer,” 
Mrs. Follen’s “ Sketches of Married Life,” and Mr. Ware’s “ Julian.” — 
Another, called the Catholic series, includes works of Mrs, Lee, of 
Dr. Channing, and of Mr. Emerson. Mr. Emerson’s writings appear 
to be read with avidity in England, and are immediately reprinted. — 
A third series, to which has been given the name of Clarke’s Home 


Library, includes Miss Sedgwick’s “Home,” and Mrs. Sedgwick’s 
“© Alida.” 
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We may notice here the arrangements which are announced for the 
future publication of the “ Christian Teacher,” which for the Jast six 
years has been under the editorial care of Rev. J. H. Thom of Liver- 
He now informs the subscribers that Rev. James Martineau of 

iverpool, Rev. J. J. Tayler of Manchester, and Rev. Charles Wick- 
steed of Leeds, will be associated with him in conducting the work. 
In such hands it cannot fail to secure the attention of the public. Few 
journals have ever united more talent in their management. “The 
scope” of the Teacher “is embraced within the two compartments 
of religion and literature :” the former including 1. “ religion, spiritual 
and practical; 2. religious philosophy; 3. religion, historical and 
critical:” the latter “aiming chiefly to exhibit the moral influences 
of literature and its more permanent relations to society.” The 
Teacher is published quarterly, and is regularly received by Messrs. 
Munroe & Co. and W. Crosby in this city. 

The last number of the Christian Reformer announces a change also 
in the editorial department of that journal. After having been for a 
period of thirty years, or ever since its establishment, under the care 
of Rev. Mr. Aspland of Hackney, it is now transferred to the hands of 
his son, Rev. R. B. Aspland of Dukinfield, by whom a new Series 
will be commenced with the number for January, 1845. ‘The work 
will be conducted on the same general plan as formerly. The Re- 
former appears every month, and is received here by the houses which 
we have just named.— The Reformer maintains those views of the 
meaning and authority of Scripture which have been generally held 
by the English Unitarians, while the T'eacher represents the opinions 
of such as lean towards a rationalistic spiritualism. 

Among the works that have just appeared in England we may 
mention “Note and Comments on Passages of Scripture. By Rev. 
John Kentish,” an 8vo. volume of 450 pages. — Rev. Dr. Beard of 
Manchester is publishing a series of works under the general title of 
“The Voices of the Church in its Own Defence,” “ comprising pieces 
by Divines of Various Communions in reply to the ‘ Leben Jesu’ of 
Dr. Strauss.” The following parts of this series have already appear- 
ed: —“ Strauss, Hegel, and their Opinions, By Rev. J. R. Beard, D. 
D.:” “A Reply to Strauss’s Life of Jesus. From the French of Prof. 
Quinet, and the Rev. Pasteur A. Coquerel ;” “'The Credibility of the 
Evangelical History, illustrated. From the German of. Dr. A. Tho- 
luck;” “The Theory of Myths, in its application to the Gospel His- 
tory, Examined and Confuted. By Dr. Julius Miiller;” “ Illustrations 
of the Moral Argument for the Credibility of the Gospels. By Rev. 
J. R. Beard, D. D.” — Dr. Beard has also in press “ The Life of John 
Mylton,” in one 12mo. volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Replies to the Address of English Unitarians.— As we gave in our 
number for last March the “ Address of Unitarian Ministers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to their Ministerial Brethren of the Unitarian 
Churches in the United States,” on the subject of Slavery, it is proper 
that we should insert the Replies which have been sent, and which 
were delayed partly by doubt respecting the course that should be 
taken in reference to the Address, and partly by the length of time 
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necessary for ascertaining the wishes of the brethren and by other 
incidental causes. As they have now both reached England, we no 
longer defer their publication. Two Replies were sent, the former 
signed by one hundred and thirty ministers; the other with eleven 
names affixed to it. Many of the brethren, it will be seen, did not 
sign either. 

We have purposely deferred, till we could give these papers, an 
account of, the meetings which were held in consequence of receiving 
the “ Address.” The first of these meetings was called through a 
notice in our religious journals, and was held at the Berry Street 
Vestry, February 29, 1844. About fifty of the brethren were present. 
Rev. Dr. Francis of Cambridge was chosen Moderator, and Rev. 
Samuel May of Leicester, Secretary. After a discussion which was 
continued through two sessions, it was Voted, “that it is expedient 
that an answer be prepared to the letter, recently addressed to the 
Unitarian clergy of this country, by a portion of the Unitarian 
clergy of Great Britain, upon the subject of Slavery,” and “that a 
Committee of five persons be appointed to prepare such Reply.” 
Rev. Messrs. Peabedy of Portsmouth, N. H., Lothrop of Boston, 
May of Lexington, Morison of New Bedford, and Ellis of Charles- 
town, were chosen as the Committee. At an adjourned meeting, 
April 11. Rev. Mr. Morison, in behalf of the Committee, reported a 
“ Reply,” which, after a few amendments, was accepted, and it was 
Voted, that “the Report be adopted, to be sent to our brethren in 
Great Britain and Ireland as a reply to their Address, and that it be 
placed in the hands of a Committee for signatures.” Messrs. Loth- 
rop of Boston, Stetson of Medford, and Thompson of Salem, were 
appointed on this Committee. It was further 

“ Voted, that the Committee be requested to have a sufficient number of 
the copies of the letter, reported to this meeting, printed; to forward a 
copy to every Unitarian clergyman in the United States, so far as known, 
with the request to each that he will return it to the Committee with his 
name ‘subscribed, if he think proper, as soon as may be convenient ; 
when a reasonable time shall have elapsed, to provide for the engrossing 
of the letter upon’ parchment, with the names of the several signers 
appended ; and to forward it to such destination in Great Britain as the 
Committee may think rk ade and to take any other steps which, in 
their judgment, are needful.” 

The first of the Replies which we give below, is that which was 
accepted by the meeting, and to which the preceding votes refer. 
While some of the brethren were disinclined to make any reply, others 
were disposed to send one of a somewhat different character from 
this. A second letter was therefore prepared and presented to a few 
of the ministers, who added their names. No attempt was made to 
give it a general circulation, as the object was not to enforce attention 
by the consideration of numbers, but to lay before the brethren abroad 
views which were honestly entertained in this country. 


The letter reported and accepted at the meeting, April 11, is this. 


“ To the Unitarian Ministers of Great Britain and Ireland, who signed 
an Address to ‘their Ministerial Brethren of the Unitarian Churches 
in the United States of North America, dated Dec. 1, 1843. 


“ Reverend and Dear Brethren: — We have received your letter 
relating to slavery, a subject of deep and fearful interest to us all. 
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In our political relations, it is threatening to upheave the very foun- 
dations of our government, while it draws its dark line through the 
land, and painfully divides the members of a great, and otherwise 
united people, on a point touching the dearest interests of man. In 
its moral and religious bearings, we cannot look upon it without feel- 
ing sick at heart. It is a curse pressing every year more heavily upon 
society; and as we believe in the righteous retributions of Heaven, 
so we verily believe that, unless we do all that we can to purge it 
away, it must bring upon us the sorest calamities that, in the provi- 
dence of God, can fall upon a nation. So far, there is no difference 
of feeling or opinion among us. We all believe that there is some- 
thing for us to do. But what shall we do? How shall we act? 
Slavery, though it belongs only to a portion of our country, is so 
woven into our political organization, and, in its more extended in- 
fluences and relations, has such bearings, that the question is one not 
only of solemn interest, but of great difficulty, requirimg of us the 
most earnest and devout thought. And as we must answer toa 
higher tribunal than that of man, so must we be faithful, each to his 
own convictions. 

“As it respects any direct political action for the abolition of 
slavery, except in the District of Columbia, and in the territories not 
yet admitted as independent States, it may not be known to you that 
the citizens of the free States have no more right to interfere than the 
citizens of Great Britain. As a political body each separate State has 
the entire control of this matter within itself; and is exceedingly 
jealous of any interference from without. 

“In addition, therefore, to what we can do for a correct public sen- 
timent in the free States, our only appeal is to the consciences and 
hearts of our brethren whose misfortune it has been to inherit, 
whose guilt it will be, if, without strong and earnest struggles, they con- 
sent to uphold, an institution which, from the dreadful wrong it inflicts 
on master and slave, must be unblessed of God and a curse to man. 

“ We ask for ourselves and we ask for them the counsel and sym- 
pathy of all Christian men, and we trust that the wise and holy 
efforts of all will second our efforts and our prayers, that slavery may 
no longer stain our national character, and threaten the ruin of our 
republic. Our faith is strong; and while we see cause for penitence 
and sorrowful forebodings, we have also a bright assurance that if 
we are true, He who maketh the wrath of man to praise Him will, 
in his own good time, point out to us a way of deliverance. 

“ With sincere regard, your brethren in the faith and hopes of the 
gospel of Christ. 

“ May 15th, 1844.” 


The second letter is as follows. 


“ Reverend and Dear Brethren : — We esteem it a privilege to receive 
the counsel of our brethren on matters of Christian duty; and your 
letter on the subject of slavery has given us gratification, because it 
shows that the ocean does not separate us from your fellowship and 
sympathy. ‘The want of accurate information on your part respecting 
our actual position in regard to slavery, does not in the least diminish 
our confidence in the fraternal interest that dictated your communica- 
tion, : 

“You certainly do us no more than justice in supposing that we have 
‘no doubts as to the deep wrong of man holding man as a slave,’ 
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nor in anticipating our concurrence and sympathy when you deny the 
moral right of any human being ‘to make another his chattel.’ We 
should be slow to yield to any body of men in the strength with which 
we hold this conviction. We agree with you in the fact that a great 
moral and social evil exists in the United States; that like other evils 
of the same nature, it grows chiefly out of the sins and selfish passions 
of men; that like other moral evils, it is a fit subject for moral and 
religious effort; and that it calls for appropriate action from us as 
ministers of religion. 

“'There would seem, then, to be no peculiarity in regard to this sub- 
ject, which calls for a warning thus solemnly and formally given, 
unless our minds, as you suggest, have been ‘reconciled to inaction, 
because inconvenience or sacrifice has happened to lie in the way 
of active and immediate endeavors to give effect to our inward con- 
victions’ —in other words, that we have been unfaithful stewards, 
sacrificing our sense of duty to a love of ease, or from moral cowardice 
and the fear of disagreeable consequences to ourselves. 

“ These are serious charges, which should not be lightly volunteered. 
If such be the impression on your minds,—a result to which we 
know you could not have arrived without the greatest grief, — we 
gladly avail ourselves of this occasion to disabuse you of it. We are 
sensible as individuals, and as a body, of great deficiencies, but we 
utterly and conscientiously deny that there is any sin of which we 
feel that we have reason to be afraid or unwilling to speak. If there 
were any such, it would be those, —(about which we are not com- 
monly charged with delinquency)— which are more personal to our 
hearers, and most assuredly not the subject of slavery, with which they 
have comparatively so little to do, We say this to brethren, who 
address us in a Christian spirit. Toan enemy or a scoffer, we will not 
say we should scorn, but we may say at least that we should not feel 
called on, to make this claim to common honesty. 

“¢ Now permit us to add that the intimation in your letter, — gently 
and sorrowfully conveyed, — seems to proceed upon some misappre- 
hension of the facts in the case. This is not the occasion for entering 
into a defence or explanation of the course which any of us have seen 
fit to pursue. It is sufficient to say, that if you would form an intelli- 
gent and just judgment on the subject, it will be necessary for you, if 
you have not already done it, to inform yourselves of the relations that 
exist between the several States of this Union, — of the powers of the 
General Government, — and of the degree of control which one State 
has over the internal affairs of another. 

“It will be equally necessary for you to remember that hostility to 


this or that particular measure, is not hostility to the cause of human — 


freedom; and that disagreement as to the modes best adapted to the 
removal of slavery, indicates no disagreement as to the nature or 
degree of reprobation in which we hold slavery itself. 

“ So far as this last point is concerned, the feeling of opposition to 
slavery throughout New England and in the parishes with which 
most of us are connected, is in general as strong and as religiously 
held as we suppose it to be in any part of England. We know of no 
Unitarian pulpit in the Northern States in which, and no Unitarian 
preacher by whom, all Christian condemnation of slavery might not 
be freely uttered, without suspicion that he was likely to assume the 
appearance, or share the fate of a martyr. We treat this as we do 
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other sins and evils, according to the relative place and importance 
which we think it holds among the various subjects on which we 
address those to whom we minister. If we have not occasion to 
speak of it as frequently as we do of some other evils, it is because 
our hearers have no connection with it, except so far as they are 
citizens of the United States, acknowledging allegiance to its Con- 
stitution. There are those among us, doubtless, who under other 
circumstances might become slaveholders; but they are not so now. 
The passions which would permit them to become such, now and 
among us manifest themselves in other ways; and we think it proper 
to speak more of these passions and of the sins to which they actually 
lead, than of slaveholding with which our hearers have so little to do. 

“ As to the general subject ; the mass of sin and misery around your- 
selves, the existence of which youare often compelled to witness and 
lament, has given you, undoubtedly, sad experience of the inefliciency 
of religious instruction suddenly to remove an enormous evil from 
the midst of a community ; and you can determine how far the con- 
tinued existence of slavery in some of the States of this Union is to 
be charged to the negligence of the Unitarian clergy, when you con- 
sider, that, with the exception of five, or six of our number whose 
fields of labor are in slaveholding States, it is hundreds of miles re- 
moved from us, —that we have no opportunity of personally address- 
ing the holders of slaves —that for all useful purposes, they are as 
far removed from the sphere of our influence as from yours, and 
that from the nature of the bond which unites the several States, the 
people of Massachusetts have as little right or power to control the 
action of the Legislature of Georgia or Alabama in relation to the 
subject of slavery within their boundaries, as the citizens of Man- 
chester or Liverpool. 

“ We know that you will take comfort in the assurance, that we have 
done or are doing upon this subject what we think a sense of duty 
calls upon us to do; and we know you will pardon us for saying, 
that of what we can or ought to do we must of necessity be the 
most competent judges. You may well suppose that to a subject of 
such surpassing moment to our country, we have given our most 
serious thought, and that the course which any of us has seen fit to 
adopt, has not been adopted lightly. Every community has its own 
peculiar evils to deal with —every minister must distribute his ex- 
ertions over the whole field of his labors according to the exigencies 
of his peculiar situation ; he has the best means of knowing where 
his duty calls, and if others have confidence in his honesty of pur- 
pose, it seems to us that it requires great and intimate knowledge of 
the circumstances of his situation, to warrant a rebuke, however ten- 
derly and however honestly given, for his supposed unfaithfulness. 

“'This communication expresses, as you will perceive, the views of 
but a few individuals respecting the position which Unitarians hold 
in relation to slavery. It has not had the advantage of being circu- 
lated for signatures like the letter which it will accompany, and it is 
not written because of any dissent from the general principles of 
that letter. If it answer no other purpose, it may perhaps be an ad- 
ditional means, — though a most slight and unimportant one, — of 
showing how closely we feel cormmected with our brethren in England, 
and how deeply we value their sympathy. 

“ Yours in the bonds of the Gospel. 
“ Boston, September 30, 1844.” 



















